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Pe bcs in Germany; we sent our sons and node over 
there to drink deep at the fountains of German scholar- 
ship. It would be foolish now to deny it, but the wonder 


Germany and her old friends, so that what was once 
attractive is no longer visible, and we are fighting with 


that country because of an astounding change that has 


come over it. Just what caused it we do not know, and 
what will be left of the old friendship after the war is 
over who can tell? Will it have vanished and thus leave 
the world a little darker than before the war cloud arose? 
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Tue last thing that should be expected of a Unitarian 
church is the sort of treatment of outgrown doctrinal 
issues which helps keep them alive. The fact that in so 


_ many minds they are still aflame should not lead us to 


overlook the number of minds in which they are only 
smouldering, and if let alone will die out. Discussion 
sometimes fans into flame what otherwise would expire. 
An extraordinary indication of this is already seen abroad 
in the devastated countries. Errors in theology drop 
suddenly into antiquity. Though churches may not 
change their name, a change has lifted their aim. 
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PHARISEEISM is an insidious thing. ‘The raw definition 
of it as hypocrisy omits to notice what makes it hypocrisy, 
and how much of it has not got to the point when it can 
be so diagnosed, but is surely on the way. ‘The con- 
viction that most other people lack fineness of perception, 
and that people in general are coarse spiritually, and 
that the opinion which at the moment seems divine 
obliges one to take on the mantle of authority about it, 
is about as perilous an indulgence as ever the mind falls 
into. For a few persons to proclaim that their views are 
pure and infallible, and announce themselves inconti- 
nently martyrs, and look down upon a world which does 
not immediately join their self-idolatry, is to invite the 
indifference which generally follows such naiveté. In- 
fallibility is dynamic and inherent in conviction, but it 
has to be handled with care lest its holders get blown up. 
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THE women who are serving in the war in France are, 
like the men, divided into two classes, the useful and the 
obstructive. What is needed above all things is efficiency, 
and that is often lacking in the case of high-bred women 
if they are sentimental and untrained. To hold the hand 
of a wounded soldier and pose as his guardian angel may 
hinder rather than help the trained nurses “with no non- 
sense about them,” who are prepared to do the rough and 
unpleasant work made necessary by the mishaps of the 
battlefield. Women without the disposition or the 
ability to serve, who because of home influence have 
authority to meddle and interfere, are worse than useless 
at the front. ‘The type of the perfect nurse is shown in 
the story of a little woman who, holding her finger on a 
severed artery as the young surgeon began his work, by 
the explosion of a shell was left shelterless and alone 
with her charge. For seventy-two hours she sat, half 
unconscious, holding her finger on the artery until she was 
rescued. Strange to say, her soldier recovered, and she 
became the heroine of the hospitals. 
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DEAN Swrrt’s famous remark that whoever could make 
two ears of corn, or two blades of grass, to grow upon a 
spot of ground where only one grew before, would deserve 
better of mankind, and do more essential service to his 
country, than the whole race of politicians put together, 
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of it and the pity of it is that a veil has fallen between - 
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phere whoever could make one church grow) 
had been planted would deserve better of mahkindgenn Si ot 
the whole race of missionaries put together. Thisis not 
simply because competition and rivalry among forces 
which should work in co-operation are unworthy of 
churches, but even more because this mode of cultivation “4 
exhausts the soil. ‘To one who looks a long way ahead, : 
a temporary advantage does not compensate for the * 
fatalized difficulties growing out of it. ‘There are churches = 
which live too long and all who know their condition 

would be relieved of much embarrassment if they eould 

be mercifully put out of their misery. This is because 
conditions and probabilities were not carefully estimated 

when they were founded. One vigorous and representa- 

tive church is better for a community than several di- 

visive and struggling ones. Foresight is better than hind- 

sight, and often quite as feasible. 
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Wuat is called the indifference of nature only seems” 
indifference. It is really but difference and is a great 
resource. ‘The difference is that man’s turmoils are one 
sort of thing and nature’s affairs another. It is sublime 
harmony, not gross insensibility, which can keep an order 
unaffected by events, and we should not call it cold 
names. Another spring comes, as fresh and beautiful 
and sure as ever spring became. If nature always took 
on the colors of the soul, we should love it less and receive 
less from it. In the stress of the times the best prepara- 
tion is to get what nature has to give instead of com- — 
plaining that she is unconcerned with our affairs. If we 
were more concerned with hers, we should conduct ours the 
better. 
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ONE service belief performs, not sufficiently appreciated, 
is in clearing a space for religion. When the mind is 
cluttered up with a lot of ideas of all grades and kinds, 
bulky ideas blocking the passage, and bothersome little 
ideas lying round where people stumble on them without 
seeing them, religion stands a poor show. Many a good 


* chance of religion in a man has been lost because he had 


to spend so much thought picking his way, and not 
seldom a good start has ended in disaster because he 
has broken a spiritual ankle against an idea which had 
no business where it was. Put the room in order, get 
rid of things whose only use is to get in the way, and 
religion can move round. 
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THE participation of women in industrial life in England 
has brought about a change of status and opinion that is 
veritably startling. They have shown such value in skill 
and in reliability that employers will not be able to dis- © 
pense with their services when the present necessity for , 
them passes. They have won also recognition of perma- 
nent force as to suffrage. Mr. Asquith, formerly the im- 
movable rock in the way of votes for women, now espouses 
the cause which lately he opposed, and asserts that they — : 
have demonstrated their right to admission to the elec 4 pe 
torate. = Ses 
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HOoNoRING a man does not imply the adage of: “all iy 
of his opinions, Neither can praise consistently flout ao 
many of them. Hxalting great men only to belittle 1 1e 
ideas in which they lived, and by which hey. c 
greatness that we honor, is a sort of : 
would be hard to acquit of hypocrisy. “ 
keep my commandments,” ae ree 
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uld repeat if he knew how 
ut of false lips. Imitation is 
ttery. If a man would not be thought a 
ralties, he must not shirk a rigid per- 
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This nation never had such an Easter season as the one 

just celebrated. Good Friday, never was so marked in 

. _allour history. It was the day when the people through 

their authorized representatives took up such a cross as 
was never before laid upon them. The day brought the 
greatest event in modern times—the termination of our 
continental isolation, our undertaking of a responsibility 
never before contemplated, our espousal of liberty and 
truth and a world deliverance, and the recognition of the 
President of the United States as the foremost man of all 
this world. 

Easter Day celebrated, therefore, an exaltation of 
spirit which its special observance could not contain. 
The interpretation of death as the release of the spirit 
into an eternal life has an extended and lengthened ref- 

- erence. It applies in devoted and affectionate memories, 
in noble and inspiring examples. But even more, now, 


’ 


it stretches forward, by a vision of the opening time,.and | 


offers to us its assurance and faith as to those who will 
find their Golgotha, and win their resurrection, and join 
the saviors of the race. 

Since the event is beyond recall there can be no benefit 
in following any who are inclined still to dispute its 
right and necessity. What we need is a continuous 
Easter and the resolute placing of our cause in its light. 
Perhaps we need a resurrection for our lives more than 
for our dead. Spirituality for living as well as for dying 
is the lesson that rises out of Easter to make a post-Easter 
inspiration. 

We find it in a unity of spirit wonderfully manifest, as 
if by a miracle. Several events tended to this result. 
Men who had differed were brought into agreement as 
one after another circumstance compelled readjustment 
of opinion. Now, the crowning circumstance of national 
action draws shoulder to shoulder those who had been 
face to face. People who could not speak, for difference, 
upon the chief topic of the hour now find their tongues 
loosed. In a higher unity their differences drop out of 
thought. They have the problem stated in terms which 
cannot be misunderstood. At last one port alike they 
seek, and friends who had parted are united there. Few 
nobler utterances there are than those of men who with 
heart and soul take up their country’s cause against their 
former preference. 

__No one can be insensible to the purity of spirit which 
exalts the time. There is no stain of unworthiness upon 
the national motive. The sincerity of its proclamation 

is unquestionable and unquestioned. We have no greed, 

« no lust of conquest, no hate or antipathy to satisfy. The 
—_ President’s message rises to the heights of prophecy, and 
_ will be read in coming ages for its lofty quality and fine 


expression. Whoever would impugn its clear nobility 
__. would wrong his own soul. ‘The cleavage has been made 
by a mighty wedge of true righteousness, and any wedge 
a of chauvinism or excitement or militarism, or special 
_ interest of any sort, drops to the ground. 
There is a still higher exaltation in the time for which 
is no word but love. ‘That there has been indig- 
’ ignation, we do not pretend to deny. 
idictiveness have not been roused no one 
mnity and intensity of purpose, 
theirs, have burned them out. 
breast testifies to the genuine- 
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“ness of the President’s words of fraternal feeling. For all 
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we have suffered we retain no desire for revenge. For 
all we shall lose we advance no claim for indemnity, _ 

Not stultifying ourselves, nor falsifying the judgment 
of great wrongs, we can ask, and give, forgiveness for 
those who know not what they do. Action absorbs and 
elevates passion whose lower expression was largely due 
to inability to act. With the release of will goes a wonder- 
ful heightening of will. The bitterest foe, comparing 
our declaration with its own, will gradually feel the 
difference between them and will finally come to realize 
that it is as friends, to their good, that we take up our 
crusade and as enemies only to that which is their harm 
as well as ours. If ever men had cause to bless the hand 
that smites them, the German people will know such 
cause when the bands of steel are broken which constrain 
their soul, and the pride of dynasty, which has been their 
undoing, is brought low. 

Such realities as these spiritualize life. They put a 
shame on those who interpret things in their lowest 
terms. They redeem the sufferings and sacrifices of 
fidelity and service. Things which by themselves are 
wrong become in a larger connection not only necessary 
but right. If taking lives will save millions more, then 
to refrain would be to take the iticomparable guilt. 
Easter found a horrible cross; it leaves it a glowing sign. 


Light from the Past. 


Between the occupation of Brook Farm in 1842 and 
the founding of the colony at Topolobampo in 1886 there 
was a fertile period in which most of the new humanitarian 
sentiments and organizations came to birth. Fourierism 
had its advocate in Horace Greeley and the New York 
Tribune, and its religious expositor in William Henry 
Channing at Brook Farm. Scores of societies with 
divers names were founded on the idea of a community 
of interests, such as property and, sometimes, marriage. 
Phalanstery was the name of the French home of Fourier- 
ism, and the attempt was made to organize in America 
under that title, but without success. Scores of com- 
munities were founded by Shakers, socialists, and others 


on a basis of common rights, duties, and privileges. 


The period was one of great expectations. The dis- 
coveries of gold and the rush to California in ’49 was 
a fair sample of the accidents of the times. In every 
department of life curiosity was aroused and expectation 
excited. We were believed to be on the verge of great 
discoveries, not only in science, but in all the realms of 
thought. It was believed that at last the curtain that 
hangs between thither and hither in the world of spirits 
was to be lifted. Spiritualist circles were formed in every 
village and in many houses. What has now settled down 
into hypnotism and is gradually passing out of popular 
thought was then eagerly studied, experimented with, 
and, so far as possible, practised under the forms of 
mesmerism, clairvoyance, crystal gazing, and automatic 
writing. ‘The Second Coming of Christ was believed in 
by all loyal members of the churches, such as now 
constitute the American Federation of Churches, and 
although they did not commonly assent to the declaration 
of William Miller in 1843 that the Coming was at hand, 
yet a thrill of expectation ran through all the churches 
and added to the seriousness with which the problems 


‘of life were regarded. 


Because of these things there was a touch of unworldli- 
ness in all the movements of society. This caused a deep- 
ening seriousness that led up to the great revival of 1850, 
a generous religious efflorescence that bore no resemblance 
to the modern sleight-of-hand performances that claim 
that honored title. No man managed it, no one financed 
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a and no corps of advertisers and forerunners announced 
its coming. It came because it was due. 

Because of these things also there was a great enlarge- 
ment of the sentiment of human brotherhood which ex- 
pressed itself in the numerous efforts to organize the 
welfare of the prople, not the “common people,” for no 
one was called common and unclean. ‘The movement 
toward social service was not then named, but it was on 
the way. Altruism was in the air, and one benevolent 
scheme after another was proposed, tested, and dis- 
carded until all these things culminated in the contest 
over slavery and the Civil War and were concentrated 
in an outburst of patriotism. With the war in time came 
weariness and then a fearful reaction. A mad scramble 
for wealth set in, and men who had shrewdly estimated 
the chances began to exploit the resources of the nation 
for their own benefit. Vast treasures of latent wealth 
were the prizes of reckless enterprise, and they who were 
shrewd and far seeing took advantage of the opportunity 
to enrich themselves at the expense of the nation. Mines, 
public lands, franchises of various kinds were managed 
with some slight regard for the welfare of the people and 
a very large profit for the enterprising adventurers. 

These familiar facts have been cited because we are now 
entering upon a new epoch in the history of the United 
‘States, when it will be easy to make all the old mistakes 
or by wise foresight to avoid them. All the old senti- 
ments of altruism are still in full force, as are also all the 
ancient .forces of selfishness and discord. Our railway 
service which ought to be used for the enrichment of the 
nation is still partly paralyzed by the relics of ancient 
greed and by the blind popular prejudice which to punish 
a few transgressors would cut the arteries of the national 
life, but for the most part we are now free to begin a new 
policy of mutual helpfulness and good-will. 

A sympathetic survey of all social forces may bring 
hope and inspire a cheerful courage in all honest men and 
women. Even in social anarchy, in the consolidated 
selfishness of various forms of both capital and labor, 
there is always an element of social good-will that may 
be brought out and set to serve the commonwealth. 
War brings in vast floods of selfishness and brutality, 
but it also touches all the springs of heroism and self- 
sacrificing altruism. ‘The call now is to all concerned to 
strengthen the moral and spiritual defences of the nation 
and see to it, whatever befalls, that the republic shall 
receive no detriment. G. B. 


American Cnitarian Association. 
A Letter to the Churches. 


To the Ministers and Congregation of the Unitarian Fellow- 
ship:— 

In the name of our Fellowship of Free Churches we 
greet you and welcome you to the new responsibilities 
and the unparalled opportunity of spiritual leadership to 
which the times are summoning us all. You feel and 
understand better than any words of ours can express 
that this great war for freedom and humanity, into which 
we have entered, is to be won not only by the develop- 
ment and organization of the material and military powers 
of our land, but also by the spiritual forces which are 
cherished and upbuilt within the churches. 

Shall it not be our high privilege not only to prepare 
ourselves for the stout defence of human rights, but also 
to quicken the larger sympathies, to reinforce character, 
to perpetuate the chivalric spirit with which America 
takes up arms, and to proclaim the spiritual significance 
of the ideals that animate us? 


The sf nicetinsthonses of our Nepetacher’ in New 
land were shrines of patriotism as well as houses. of : 
prayer and praise. We believe that in the present 
crisis you will maintain that tradition and prove that — 
our churches are still the places where the people can 7 
find the enduring inspirations of courage and faith. 
We trust that the flag will be honorably displayed in oo 
every church. We hope that no service of public worship 
will be completed without prayer that the counsels of 
the nation may be guided by wisdom and so directed as 
to promote the reign of righteousness and secure a just 
and lasting peace. We are well assured that the validity 
and compulsion of the moral issues of the great conflict 
will be emphasized from the pulpit, that we may all be 
firmly persuaded that it is our duty to bear all burdens 
and endure all risks for the principles which are our best 
inheritance and which we cannot sacrifice without dis- 
honor to ourselves and infinite and irreparable loss to 
mankind. 
“With malice toward none; with charity for all; 
with firmness in the right, as God gives us to see the right,” 
let us enter upon these great adventures because we are 
still highly resolved that “government of the people, 
by the people, for the people, shall not perish from the 
earth.” 
Wiitiam Howarp ‘Tart, 
President of the General Conference. 
SAMUEL A. ELror, 
President of the American Unitarian Association. 
ANNA M. BANCROFT, 
President of The Alliance 2) Unitarian Women. 
Boston, Mass. 
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Current Copics. 


THE plans for the participation of the United States 
in the world war went forward rapidly during the week. 
The financial aspect of the situation was defined at the 
end of last week, when Congress voted appropriations 
aggregating $7,000,000,000, to be made available with 
the least possible delay. Of this total, $5,000,000,000 
is to take the form of bonds and the remaining $2,000,- 
000,000 will be in notes of indebtedness. The sum of 
$3,000,000,000 is to be applied to the aid of the Entente 
Allies, for the extension of their credits for supplies to 
be furnished by this country. ‘This financial transac- 
tion, the greatest that ever has been undertaken in 
history, was carried out with a rapidity that indicated 
the determination of the legislative branch of the Gov- 
ernment to withhold no resources from the executive 
branch that shall enable it to carry on the war with an ~ 
energy that shall assure the earliest possible triumph of 
the principles enunciated by the President and approved 
by Congress in the declaration of hostilities against Ger- 
many in defence of the cause of democratic institutions 
the world over. 


i ad 
THE close co-ordination of the forces of the United , 
States with those of the Entente Powers in the prosecu- % 
tion of the war was indicated last week by the announce- _ : 


ment from London and Paris that missions headed by 
such representative Britons as Mr. Arthur J. Balfour, — 
former Premier, and such distinguished Frenchmen as ‘ty 
Gen. Joffre, until recently Commander-in-Chief of the _ 
armies of France, would come to the United States to 
give the American Government the benefit of their 
knowledge of European conditions and political and — 
military needs in the Entente countries, for the gu 
of American plans and activities. It was anno 
the French capital at the pecan et 
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foreign: ditor ro the Paris Tenet 
1 app d high ‘commissioner of France to the 
d States, in charge of all the French military or 
y yc commissions in America. Russia and the other 
_- Entente countries are to be similarly represented in this 
country for the purpose of facilitating communication 
. and ee mnlating rapidity of action for the common cause. 
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It is predicted that if the war lasts many more months 
—and there are indications that it will—America will 


feel the pinch of hunger only less keenly than it has been — 


felt in some of the countries that have been at war since 
the beginning of the struggle. With a view to the sys- 
tematizing of the food supply in America, the Council 
of National Defence at Washington has appointed 
Herbert C. Hoover, the man who performed distinguished 
service as chief of the American Commission, to the post 
of Food Commissioner of the: United States. The 
Council, taking a leaf from the book of England and of 
France, is taking measures in advance to prevent the 
recurrence in America of those evils of inefficiency in 
food production and distribution which have complicated 
the problem of defence in some of the warring countries 
of Europe. Mr. Hoover’s experience in one of the great- 
est relief undertakings in history is believed to fit him 
peculiarly for the duties of his new position as.food con- 
servator of America. 
a 4 


WHILE the United States is summoning its strength 
for the conflict, portentous events are in progress on the 
west front—that line from the Swiss border to the Eng- 
lish channel where the forces of France and Great Britain 
have been pitted against those of Germany for nearly 
three years. The British army at the beginning of the 
week had resumed with conspicuous success its offensive 
against the Germans, who last month withdrew from a 
. considerable stretch of territory in Northern France in 

what was at that time described in Berlin as a strategic 
retirement to shorten the line. The significant feature 
of the present operations, apart from the territorial suc- 
cesses achieved by the British, are the indications of 
lessened power of resistance evinced by the German 
armies. ‘The capture of more than ten thousand prison- 
ers and fifty guns in one operation was a notable incident 
of the fighting that seemed to betray a degree of weakness 
in the Germany military organization which had not 
appeared in preceding phase of the operations in any 
of the theatres. Captured soldiers told of hunger and 
discouragement in the German ranks. 
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Tue Russian people celebrated Easter with unusual 

fervor. ‘The Russian word for Easter is ‘‘ Voskressenie,”’ 

- or Resurrection, the title of one of Lyof Tolstoi’s novels. 

In the Russian Orthodox Cathedral of St. Nicholas, in 
New York,-the elaborate services of the Eastern Church 
partook of the character of a commemoration of the 
resurrection of the Russian people. Only a few days 

_ before the holy day a notable change in the external 

___ policy of Russia, to harmonize with the internal regen- 
__ eration of the country, was announced by the Douma 
Government at Petrograd. This change was nothing 
less than the renunciation of the ancient imperialistic 
pol icy of Russia, and the declaration that that country 

J ; g for the extension of its frontiers, but solely 
vation of its unity. 
nationalities within the Russian 
The claim to Constantinople 


The recognition of the . 
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as 


yf end® to Armenia—the Settlesties hitherto ‘defined as the 


direct aims of Russian military activities—was also for- 
mally abandoned in this remarkable definition of Russian 
purposes in the war. 


Brevities. 


Dr. Hale once gave this advice to a young minister 
just starting out on his career: “‘ Never expect too much; 
don’t grow hard; be tough.” 


The church at Santa Ana, Cal., reports not a few inter- 
esting parish activities, which deserve to be followed in 
other places. One statement in the modest account is 
that “seven men met for a Sawing- -bee and prepared 
enough fuel for an entire year.’ 


Ir is a great pity that in the multiplicity of war inter-. 
ests now claiming the attention of legislators and others, 
the important reform of daylight conservation seems in 
danger of being forgotten. Yet, in the European coun- 
tries daylight saving was one of the first economies. 


They are indeed dull of understanding who fancy that 
the present will of the American people has been inspired 
by munition makers, or ambitious legislators, or hysteri- 
cal journalists. ‘They reckon ill who leave out the slow- 
dawning realization that justice and freedom demand 
defenders before peace can exist for any. 


It has become known that Miss Anna M. Bancroft has 
declined re-election to the important position of president 
of The Alliance, which she has filled with honor to her- 
self and the organization. It is pleasant to announce that 
Miss Lucy Lowell, Miss Bancroft’s efficient co-worker 
on the board of directors, has been nominated as her 
successor, a nomination that will be greeted with en- 
thusiasm by Alliance workers and others who know the 
value of their work. 


Letters to the Editor. 
The General Conference at Montreal. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

To bring us nearer to our Unitarian friends in Canada 
we changed the name of our National Conference, and 
now by invitation of our Canadian brethren the next 
meeting of the General Conference will be held in 
Montreal. . We shall there hold a session of the Conference 
under peculiar circumstances. The Unitarian churches 
of Canada have been impoverished by the war; men 
and money have been demanded and bravely contributed 
to carry on the war, to which the United States has just 
committed itself. During the last two years thousands 
of Canadians have fallen on the battlefields of France, 
and many homes in Canada have been both saddened and 
glorified by the sacrifice of their children. 

-It has been the custom of the Council for fifty years to 
offer an Address at the opening of the first session; this 
Address has commonly contained a review of the past, a 
suggestion for the conduct of the business of the Confer- 
ence, and some prophetic warning and encouragement for 
the future. The burden of the present distress of nations 
makes this duty of the Council one of the utmost import- 
ance. ‘They who write the Address of the Council and 
he who reads it ought to be in most hearty sympathy with 
our Canadian brethren, who are proud of the deeds of 
valor of those who have fallen at the front, who rejoice 
at the steadfast valor of those who are still in the line of 
battle, and who are grieving for their dead. 


a 


Eira” > Wb there is any member of the Council who cannot go to’ 


Montreal in full sympathy with our Canadian brethren 
and willingness to express it in a whole-hearted way, 
let him resign his office and let an American patriot take 
his place. GEORGE BATCHELOR. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


Constructive Helpfulness. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


In answer to numerous inquiries, may I supplement 


my recent ‘‘Statement to my People on the Eve of War”’ 
by saying here definitely what I have said previously in 
private correspondence and public speech, that I believe 
in Red Cross work, and would take part in it myself if I 
thought it the most important task which I could under- 
take in war-time? I made no mention of this in my 
“Statement,” partly because I do not think it the most 
important task in which a pacifist clergyman may engage, 
partly because I had not thought it necessary to make 
distinction between killing and healing, partly because 
my people, to whom my “Statement” was primarily 
addressed, have been doing Red Cross work for two years 
past, and therefore know my position. 

It seems strange to me that any one, last of all a 
Christian non-resistant, should feel doubt upon this 
point. Just as it is impossible for me to think of Jesus 
as consenting under any circumstances to draw a sword 
and “‘stick a feller through,” so is it impossible for me to 
think of him as refusing under any circumstances to 
heal the sick, bind up the wounded, and soothe the dying. 
A dear friend of mine, a clergyman, unalterably opposed 
to war and resolved to have no part in the operations of 
war, has touched very beautifully upon this point in a 
recent letter to me. “If I were of an age so that I could 
do it,” he writes, ‘I would enlist in an ambulance corps. 
I wish that I could do it now, and go to the battle-line 
to pick up the wounded of all races. ‘That sort of work 
my ‘Christ’ could do.” JoHN Haynes HOLMEs. 

New York, N.Y. 


The Spirit of Tolerance. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

I am far from being an ultra-pacifist. I am a thorough 
believer in military preparedness. I am an advocate of 
universal compulsory military training. I regret that 
my country so far neglected its duty to me and to itself 
that it did not train me in my boyhood and early young 
manhood so that I would be of practical use to her in the 
defence of her institutions, her liberties, her principles. 
The only peace organization with which I have sympathy 
is the League to Enforce Peace. I approve whole- 
heartedly of the entrance of the United States into the 
war. I believe the nation is living out the God in it 


~ when it employs all its forces, material as well as spiritual, 


in its resistance to the aggressive and lawless. govern- 
ment with which it is now at war. I believe it would be 
recreant to its principles if it longer refused to enter the 
struggle. I have preached these beliefs consistently in 
private and in public. 

But I believe in tolerance, in respect for the opinion 
of others, infreedom. I recognize, of course, that in time 
of. war there are certain practical limits to tolerance. 
Restraint must be put upon those who by word or deed 
seek to cripple the strength of the nation, but what about 
those who from conscientious motives express their 
belief, that war is wrong? 
our Christianity, our religiousness, our respect for 


_ rights of others. 


There are so-called pacifists of a blatant, egotistic, 


’ 
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Now comes the real test of 


to hold such a one? Would it not be a pity if our hand 
of fellowship should be any less warm or ready? God 
keep us true patriots, loyal to our country in our every 
word and act, and God keep us also true to the spirit of 
freedom, of forbearance, of understanding sympathy, of 
respect for the differing conscience of others. 
ROBERT P. DOREMUS. — 


KENNEBUNK, MB. 


An International Flag. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— ‘ 


Much is said about our national hymns, “‘The Star- 
Spangled Banner” and “America,” for each of which 
there is a place. What we need even more at this 
particular crisis in the world’s history is an international 
flag and an international hymn, to express the good-will 
of all peoples and the great hope which inspires idealists 
everywhere, whether in the League to Enforce Peace, 
the Fellowship of Reconciliation, the Socialist Party, 
the Woman’s Peace Party, or among our more belligerent 
friends. 

Has any acceptable design for such a flag been offered? 
It should be the most beautiful and appealing of all. It 
should hang in all our churches, side by side with our 
National and State flags. Is not something lacking now 
in our churches, consecrated to the worship of the Uni- 
versal Father and the world-wide service of man? For 
one, I find it difficult in these days of larger vision to 
express it by our national emblems alone. Let-us have 
three flags, at least for the churches, State, National, and 
International. 

One of the best hymns so far is Katherine Bates’s “Oh 
Beautiful for Spacious Skies,” with its prayer for America. 
It is very splendid and goes a long way in the right direc- 
tion, if we may interpret that prayer to include at least 
our western hemisphere. Why not? Has not Canada 
a right to be counted as a part of America? Are not 
Mexico, Colombia, and all the South American countries 
as much a part of America as the United States? It is 
indeed time that we enlarged our thought to include all 
America and both hemispheres; and the time has come 
for hymns and emblems international as well as national, 
to be used by churches and synagogues and brotherhood 
organizations everywhere. ~ 
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Since writing this letter I have heard of a world flag — 


designed by Mr. R. L. Bridgman of Auburridale and 


presented to the Auburndale Congregational Church on — 


Christmas, 1916, and also of a similar flag designed by 


Rev. Harry Lutz of the Channing Church, Newton, and © 
presented to the church on April 15, 1917. Both designs © 


have as their general design a white background and 2. 
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To future programme-makers for conferences, par- 
ticularly local conferences, I want to commend a pro- 
gramme feature which the resourceful secretary of the 
Meadville Conference provided for our recent meeting 
at Buffalo. ‘The larger part of one afternoon was devoted 
to what the programme called “The Unitarian Work- 
shop.” We were asked to bring to the Conference and 
to contribute any plans and methods and suggestions of 
any kind which we had found to be helpful. The meeting 
was quite informal, and it turned out that there was not 
J time enough for the large variety of contributions which 
the members were ready to offer. The talk was very 
stimulating and helpful, and the occasion might well be 
made a permanent conference feature. 
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‘ Minot SIMONS. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


What We Are Facing. . 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


We have knowingly set our faces against the cruelty 
and lawlessness of an unscrupulous and autocratic govern- 
ment across the seas. We are ready to pour out all our 
resources to help lift our fellow-men forever away from 
the menace of a barbaric and effete political condition, 
pernicious to both government and governed. 

_ But an autocracy is developing within our own borders 
to which we have hardly paid sufficient heed, for we have 
had somewhat flagrant instances of it of late. We are 
facing an actual subversion of true democracy and the 
freedom of the individual by a sort of tyranny, as lacking 
in its morality as that of any King or Kaiser of them all. 
This is merely an introduction to some facts which came 
to my knowledge in connection with the recent fire at 
Faneuil Market, Boston. ‘The owners of the burnt-out 

’ stalls were naturally anxious to get back to business, and 
the proprietor of one of the larger stalls engaged three or 
four painters to renovate his place of business as soon as 
possible. They all came one morning shortly after the 
fire, as did others, and were busily at work on the charred 
and blackened timbers, when the director of the Market 
—or whatever he may be termed—called aside the owner 
of the stall who had engaged these particular work- 

E men. 

“The boss of that establishment,” he said, ‘keeps an 

open shop. If you do not send these men off immediately, 
| every other painter in the building will leave.” 
; There was nothing for the unfortunate market-man to 
do but to send off the perfectly good workmen he had 
engaged, and substitute others at the bidding of that 
autocrat calling itself “The Union.” 
Another proprietor whose stock was ruined and whose 

_ stall was badly damaged by smoke set the boys in his 

employ, who were unable to do their usual work until the 
stock was restored, to washing the soot from the wood- 
work, to give them employment and also to expedite 

_ the work of getting back to business as much as possible. 

_ Again the director interfered. : 

“These boys are doing painters’ work,” he said; “the 
washing is part of their job, and again every painter in 
_ the building will quit unless these boys are stopped.” 

> So the boys remained idle and the proprietor of the 

st ad to wait, losing money all the time from his 
resume business until the painters came to 
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we may have something of 
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_ the sort to remedy on this side of the Atlantic. Kaiser 


or house painter, what matter, as long as the principle 
‘IsaBEL FRANCIS BELLOWS. 
Boston, Mass. ; 


Charles Effiott St. John.* 


WILLIAM W. FENN, D.D. 


__ it is eminently fitting that on Easter Day of all days 
in the Christian year we should dedicate the tablet 
which has been placed here in memory of Charles Elliott 
St. John, not only because immortality was one of his 
cherished beliefs, most firmly and consistently held, but 
also because as he was wont to say its most certain evi- 
dence is the actual presence in this world of men and 
women leading here the immortal life,—as we say to-day 
with all sincerity, the fact that before our very eyes he 
lived the life eternal. During the Chicago Exposition 
of 1893, while a guest at my house, he preached for me 
one Sunday in the Church of the Messiah. At that 
time it was his custom to read a short poem before the 


_ prayer, and on this occasion he selected one entitled 


“Loyalty.” The poem is far below the author’s best, 
and as I watched my friend’s sturdy and compact figure, 


‘and listened to his resonant voice, I marvelled that he 


should have chosen such mediocre verses, until it oc- 
curred to me that their theme was perfectly character- 
istic of him, that the one word which better than any 
other described his character was “loyalty.” Its mili- 
tary associations were congenial, for he was exceedingly 
fond of martial figures and phrases. Sometimes I ven- 
tured to banter him upon his habitual use of belligerent 
metaphors, but it was like throwing chaff at Gibraltar 
for all the effect it had upon him. Yet his speech was 
not artificial, for his ideals were those of a good soldier 
of Christ Jesus, his life was one of heroic endeavor, and 
if the bugle was often at his lips, it was because the 
clarion was ever in his soul. His was indeed a life in 
earnest, a life gallantly wearing the whole armor of God, 
exemplifying the heroic virtues and particularly that 
virtue which a great American thinker has called the 
source and sum of all loyalty. Hence it is doubly appro- 
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priate that we should dedicate his memorial on this . 


particular Easter Day, when the passion of loyalty is 
in all our hearts. 
This loyalty of his was to the highest: he was loyal to 


-God and His cause; nor did those words stand in his 


mind for the abstractions they sometimes do in outs. 
God was to him the supreme Reality, but He was also, 
and more, a personal comrade in a great enterprise, and 
God’s cause meant to him not merely certain profound 
principles of life, but those principles as represented by 
and embodied in the Christian Church. He believed in 
the Church Invisible and Universal, but he believed also 
in Christian churches visible and particular, and to the 
church which he immediately served and to the fellow- 
ship of churches of which it was part he gave unflinching 
and unstinted service. Sometimes his friends felt that 
he was less mindful than he might have been, and than 
they wished him to be, of larger, more universal interests, 
but his nature craved definite and concrete issues, in 
loyalty to which, as he was firmly persuaded, the greater 
cause was worthily and most efficiently served. ‘To him, 
loyalty to friendship meant loyalty to his friends, loyalty 
to the Church Universal meant loyalty to the Unitarian 
churches and to the particular chutch of which he was 
minister. Of that brave and splendid loyalty it would 
be superfluous to speak here. In the vigor of his youth 

* For the Dedication of a Memorial Tablet in the First Unitarian Church, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. : 


and no less in the infirmities of later years He ier 


upon him. His friends pleaded with him to husband his 


"The Christi 


cheerfully and courageously to every call that was made 


waning strength, but all in vain; that indomitable will 
rallied his powers for every occasion and made them equal 
to every task. After a night of sleeplessness and suffer- 


‘ing he would come here feeling, as he once said to me, as 


though he could not drag himself up the pulpit steps, 
but that superb will was in command and carried him 
through the work of the day so magnificently that a 
stranger would hardly have suspected he was not in full 
health and strength. He would not pamper or indulge 
his feeble body, he would not abate one jot of his rigorous 
demands upon himself; with no complaining, or yielding 
to gloom and despair, he labored on in utter loyalty until 
the great Captain under whose colors he fought loosed 
his armor and called him from the field. He fought the 
good fight, he finished his course, he kept the faith; 
henceforth—what? 

In the light of Easter Day there can be but one answer. 
It is impossible for us who believe that this is a rationally 
and morally significant universe not to believe also that 
this life hath continuance. When we think of him as 
“‘One who never turned his back, but marched breast forward, 

Never doubted clouds would break, 

Never dreamed, though right were worsted, wrong would triumph,” 
it is simply inconceivable that he is not fighting better 
somewhere in God’s vast universe. The God to whom 
he was loyal can be no less loyal to him. So with grate- 
ful memories and inspiring hopes, we dedicate this tablet 
to keep the good memory and example of one of God’s 
witnesses to immortality, the spirited and loyal soldier 
of Jesus Christ—Charles Elliott St. John. 


Tuskegee Institute and Its New Principal. 


BRADLEY GILMAN. 


There must be hundreds and even thousands of 
Register readers who are interested in the continued 
welfare of the Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Institute, 
and these people are anxious that the Institute shall go 
on successfully under its new leader as under its former 
one. ‘To such persons I can say that from all that I 
could judge in a three days’ visit, a week ago, the great 
institution is doing good work, as of old, and the memory 
of its famous founder lives, among pupils and instructors, 
as a guide and an inspiration. 


Dr. Washington told me ten years ago that the school 


was in such good working order that he could safely leave 
it for long periods of time, to put his strength into other 
fields of activity for his people, as, for instance, into those 
remarkable educational tours through Southern States 
which exhausted him, yet, as I know by experience, were 
productive of vast good to both races, white and black. 

The exact date of Booker Taliaferro Washington’s 
birth was not known, even to himself, until a year or two 
ago. At that time an old family Bible of the Burroughs 
family was discovered, and in it was the record of all 
children born in that household, under the usual slavery 
conditions, the child Booker ‘T. Washington being among 
the number. His mother was a cook at the time in the 
Burroughs family. Inasmuch as the mothers of great 


_ men have usually shown marked character and capacity, 


we cannot help wondering about the unknown mother 
of the eminent founder of Tuskegee; but no knowledge 
of her has been obtained or is likely to be. 

The regular annual meeting of Tuskegee trustees has 
long been held in February, but that month is an in- 
clement, harsh month, even in Alabama, and when Dr. 
Washington’s birthday was established as the fifth day 
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school by friends from the North. Accordingly, this 
year about a score of persons, the writer among the © 
number, set forth from New York on a Monday, travelled 
two days and a night on the train, spent two days and 
nights at the school, then two nights and a day ona 
return to New York. Among the members of the party 


were Mr. Alexander B. Trowbridge, president of the — 


Hampton Institute trustees, Mr. Frank Trumbull of 
New York, and Mr. and Mrs. William C. Willcox. Mr. 
Willcox ably succeeds the late Hon. Seth Low as chair- 
man of the Tuskegee trustees. From Boston were Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles KE. Mason, Miss Marian Homans, and 
the writer. The greater part of Wednesday was filled 
by inspection of the, various departments of the school’s 

work. On T hursday, now called Founder’s Day, the 
beautiful chapel was filled with eager listeners, and the 
chief feature of the meeting was the annual address of 
the chairman of the trustees, Mr. Willcox. An admirable 
address it was,—broad, sympathetic, suggestive, and 
timely. Speaking of the relation of the Negro race to 
the nation in the present crisis, Mr. Willcox said: “In 
this great crisis the Negro race will not be found wanting. 
Negroes will prove anew their right to their proud title 
of American citizens: They will prove their right to 
stand shoulder to shoulder with their white brothers, in 
answer to. their country’s call, and, if the supreme test 
must come, they will prove that their blood is as red, their 
hearts are as true, and their courage is as steadfast, to do 
and die in its service.” 

This assertion of Mr. Willcox’s is entirely pertinent, in 
view of the facts that this nation is at war and this nation 
contains upward of a million of strong, capable colored 
men who would make very efficient soldiers. Certainly, 
as I looked on at the drilling of the present Tuskegee bat- 
talion, those erect, alert, intelligent young men seemed 
extremely good military material. They are not trained 
in all the details of the service which are taught at 
Plattsburg and similar camps, but they are trained in 
that which is most essential for the soldier, obedience, and 
the substitution of group action for individual initiative. 
In conversation with the military instructor of the school, 
a significant point was brought out,—that whereas in 
the Civil War colored soldiers needed white leaders to 
give them confidence, now there is convincing evidence 
that they would stand up fearlessly under Negro officers, 
against foes of any color or race. ‘This is a fact of im- 
mense significance in its bearing upon the progress and 
present condition of the Negro race in the United States. 
It serves as a marker, a milestone, on the upward high- 
way of their advance, and shows us how far forward they 
have come in racial self-reliance since the days when 
Higginson and Shaw nobly commanded them. 


Although Tuskegee is of interest to us in its possible _ 


relations to military service, yet the point of permanent 
interest is its steady efficient work done for the education 
of the colored race. In due time the war will be over, 
but Booker Washington’s far-reaching plans for his 
people will go on through years and tens of years.- So 
we are not primarily concerned about Tuskegee’s efficiency 
in making soldiers, but rather with its efficiency in turning 
out intelligent, useful, law-abiding citizens; and it is 


effective, as ever, in this direction. Such was my im- 


pression of the situation. 
Although I had previously made several visits to Tuske- 


gee and several tours through the South with Dr. Wash- bs 
ington, I did not realize until this last visit how wide- vine 


spread through the South are certain social discri 
nations. ‘his, for instance: Almost universally 
the Southern States white men withhold the title 
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eds be found i 
-—_—_ sippi, but until a fortnight ago I did not know that this 
absurd restriction is still generally imposed. Even in 
the _districts around Tuskegee, any instructor in that 
ha school, assuredly a man of education and refinement, is 
--—s_ nearly always spoken of by his initials and last name, the 
title ‘“‘ Mr.” thus being refused him. ‘This leads to many 
: a cumbersome periphrasis, as when Mrs. Smith, colored, 
: the wife of Mr. John H. Smith, is referred to as “John H. 
Smith’s wife.”” This is the usual appellation from well- 
intentioned, friendly white people, and the lower white 


classes, illiterate and primitive, far below ‘Tuskegee ° 


standards, commonly speak of ‘‘the Smith woman.” 
This I mention, putting my own name back of it, as a 
} singular and rather unsuspected survival of Southern 
prejudice in quarters where we had supposed that a 
broader intelligence was to be found; and in this con- 
nection let me say further that I have been astonished 
again and again as I have conversed with white friends 
_at the South, some of them my own relatives, to see how 
possible it is for white people to live many years among 
the Negro people of the South and yet be practically 
ignorant of their rapid progress, and unaware of the in- 
telligent, cultivated colored people who are to be found, 
in larger or smaller groups, in most of the large centres 
of the Southern States. The situation was expressed 
to me by a charming colored lady,—a “lady” in truth, 
by reason of her intelligence, tact, and social self-pos- 
session. She said simply, smilingly, without bitterness, 
and with a touch of humor, “Most white people of the 
better sort in the South see no colored people closely 
except their coal-man and their ice-man.”’ 

But there is a great change impending in the fortunes 
of the Negro race in the United States; and this change 
affects not only the South, but the North as well. This 
is the unprecedented social and industrial overturn which 
is now in process. During the past year and a half nearly 
two hundred thousand colored people have moved from 
the Southern States to the Northern States. This is a 
conservative estimate. I was told at Tuskegee that there 
were thousands more in that region who would go North 
as soon as the weather permitted, and what is true for 
one part of the South is probably true for most other 
parts. The simple fact is that there is a vast exodus 
going on, greater than the colored race has ever known. 
The exodus to Kansas years ago was a slight affair when 
compared with this one. So was the migration into 
Oklahoma. ‘This transfer of colored people from South 
to North may go on into the millions, with very important 
results both for North and South. In the first place, it 
will greatly disturb the labor market. It has already 
done so, at Tampa, Fla., a tax was threatened, by the 
authorities, on all contractors who attempted to gather 

: up colored laborers to carry them North, but, whether 
this measure was or was not legal, it was very difficult 

of enforcement. In several other communities, meetings 
¥ of white people have been held, and the situation frankly 
faced. +‘‘What do our Negroes want?” is the plain 
‘question, and the implicit answer, of the situation is, 
“They want more money for their labor, better schools 

for their children, protection for their wives and daughters 
against brutal white men, and the ballot for. themselves.” 
_ These things the South has very scantily given, but now 
the South is arousing to the need of bestowing these just 
_ demands, if it would keep its patient, strong-bodied 

2d millions within its borders. 
and said, the South, being humanly selfish, 
Negro his rights under any compulsion 
m, but only from motives of self- 
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interest. This self-interest, which has been a factor in 


the subjection of the Negro during many years, now takes 
anew turn. It dictat2s that the white man should con- 
cede certain rights and privileges to the Negro, in order 
to draw from him his full measure of service. 

This is the form which the exodus is taking in the South, 
and in the North problems of a different sort are thrust 
upon the white people. The climate of the North is 
dangerous to the Southern-reared Negro, and there has 
been considerable sickness among those who have come 
North. They have been frequently housed in badly 
constructed dwellings, and they have found the high 
wages which lured them North fully offset by the high 
cost of living. Also, employment is not always con- 
tinuous, and there is danger of hunger and want. Thus 
a burden of responsibility falls upon Northern com- 
munities, and serious problems present themselves. 

Turning from these phases of the general national prob- 
lem of the Negro to the smaller and encouraging situation 
at the Tuskegee Institute, let me assure all friends of that 
school that its work is going forward wisely and earnestly, 
under the leadership of its new principal, Dr. Robert R. 
Moton, quite in accord with the plans of its eminent 
founder. I am told that the expenses of the school an- 
nually are about one hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 
This is a large sum, but the work of the school is a large 
work. The earnest and efficient trustees are raising a 
“Booker Washington Fund”’ of two million dollars. Over 
one million of this has already been subscribed, and it 
is interesting to note that, of this amount already raised, 
over twenty-five thousand dollars have been given by 
Negroes. 

It would interest many readers if I were to give some of 


' the salient facts of Negro advance in this country during 


the past half-century, but space is limited, and I mention 
only these. It is estimated that the total wealth of the 
Negroes of this country is now about one billion dollars. 
They own twenty-one million acres of land. There are 
fifty Negro banks, capitalized at a million and a half 
dollars. There are scores of Negro individuals who own 
property to the amount of and above one hundred thou- 
sand dollars. These facts, and practically all the facts 
and statistics connected with Negro progress in the world, 
may be read in the Negro Year-Book, published at Tuske- 
gee Normal and Industrial Institute, Tuskegee, Ala. 
CaNnTOoN, MAss. 


After Easter. 


REV. WILLIAM I. LAWRANCE. 


A LETYrEeR TO AN INQUIRER. 


My Dear Mr. C.:— 


You ask me to explain why we keep the Easter festival, 
especially—as I infer from your further remarks—in 
view of the fact that we do not believe in the divinity of 
Christ or the atonement, at least in the sense in which 
these dogmas are held in the so-called Evangelical 
churches. ‘The question is a fair-one, and deserves a 
plain answer, which I will try to give, with the under- 
standing, of course, that I speak personally. I believe 
many—perhaps most—Unitarians would agree with what 
I shall say, but I speak only for myself. 

First of all, why should not anybody keep that day, or 
any other commonly observed day? We all celebrate 
the Fourth of July, even though we no longer look upon 
Great Britain as an enemy. Christmas, also, is a time of 
general rejoicing, in which all classes join, Catholics and 
Protestants, liberals and orthodox, Jews and non-be- 
lievers alike. The same is true of Thanksgiving Day. 
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All these have burst their original confines, and are now 
the common property of all. " 

In the second place, Easter is by no means the ex- 
clusively ‘‘Christian’’ day it is assumed to be by many 


church people. ‘The fact that it is a movable feast, its 
date being calculated year by year according to the 


changes of the moon, carries us directly back to the 
Jewish Passover, of which it is a continuation. On the 
other hand, the very name Easter, and some of the cele- 
brations of the day, such as the use of eggs, actual and 
symbolic, carry us back to the forests of the north of 
Europe where our ‘Teutonic ancestors observed the 
festival, having the same name and many of the same 
usages now common among us, for centuries before they 
ever heard of Christ or his religion. It was upon these 
two ancient festivals, one Jewish and one Norse, that 
the Christian missionaries grafted the tradition of the 
resurrection of Christ. ‘To claim the observance of Easter 
as the exclusive privilege of persons whose interest is in 
only one of these sources from which it came is to forget 
if not to falsify history. 

In the third place, Easter is distinctly a festival of 
spring. The use of flowers and the delightful custom of 
distributing seeds and plants at that time emphasize this 
feature of it. All men love the spring-time, even those 
who most love the rigors of winter. It is certain that the 
Norse festival of the worship of the goddess Eostra grew 
out of this love of the sun’s return, and it is not improbable 
that even the Jewish Passover owed some of its significance 
to the same impulse. These nature-experiences are 
universal; and once a channel for their expression has 
been provided, the surging impulse will flow through it. 
Easter provides such a channel; and no protests from any 
church or group of churches can prevent humanity from 
using it as its own. As well might the Baptist church 
claim all water as its own because it is used as an essential 
part of their ritual, as “ Evangelical’? Christians lay a 
similar claim to the Easter festival. 

In the fourth place, Easter is the birthday of the Chris- 
tian Church, and so is a common inheritance of all who 
call themselves Christians, and even of those who, out- 
side that number, are yet glad that the Christian Church 
has come into the world. Whatever error may have 
entered into the minds of the Disciples on that first day 
of the week following the Passover, they became con- 
vinced that their Master and Friend was a living reality, 
and that so far from having reached the end of their work 
for and with him they were only at the beginning of it. 
Out of that faith came Easter, the observance of Sunday 
as the sacred day of the week, and, most of all, the Chris- 
tian movement. Every Sunday brings all this back to 
us, Easter Sunday most of all. It is the birthday of the 
Church, and we Unitarians, who are the inheritors of 
that movement, and, as we heartily believe, its logical 
climax and truest interpreters, claim not only a right but 
a supreme right to celebrate the day. 

In the fifth place, the Easter celebration is bound up 
with faith in immortality. Whichever of the mental 
pictures of life after death may most appeal to one, the 
immortal hope grips us all with a hold we cannot shake 
off. ‘To associate the faith in immortality with some one 
form of existence hereafter, or to attempt to tie up the 
celebration of Easter with any one of the guesses men 
have made as to how the dead are raised up, is foredoomed, 
as it should be, to failure. We should be great-souled 
enough to permit each man to receive the immortal hope 
in such form as he may. In the memory of our dead and 
in face of the inevitable end of all men, let us lay aside all 
carping about theology and join in a common celebration 
of our victory over death and the grave. 

Who, then, capable of seeing things largely, can object, 
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or even wonder, when c 


having no creed, when from highest ecclesiastic to ny 


churched men and women, all who love nature, and 


tradition, and high teaching, and noble service, all who 
mourn for lost friends and hope for life eternal, join in one 
great day of rejoicing! Every year I look forward to the 
announcements of the twenty-five Unitarian churches, 
to which you refer, and rejoice to see them in the same 
columns of the daily papers as those of Methodists and 
Baptists, Episcopalians and Presbyterians, Congrega- 
tionalists and Catholics. . Even so, thank God! do we all 
join to praise the Giver of all. ; 

Finally, let me add that a belief in the divinity of 
Christ and in the atonement, so far from establishing a 
peculiar right to the observance of Easter, seems to me 
rather to work the other way. If by these dogmas it is 
meant that Jesus was non-human, that he represents an 
order of being other than that we know, his resurrection 
becomes merely a phenomenon from another world, 
having no relation to us or our own destiny. The ex- 
perience of a god is no indication of what may happen 
to a man. We, however, holding Jesus to have been a. 
normal man,—the normal man, if you please,—see in his 
experiences our own prefigured. His spiritual resurrec- 
tion, then, is of direct interest to us. If he could not be 
holden of death, we cannot. Because he lives we live 
also. So it is that we Unitarians not only observe Easter, 
but do so with entire fitness and with a peculiar joy. 

Boston, Mass. 


Deo Optimo Maximo. 


All else for use, One only for desire; 

Thanksgiving for the good, but thirst for Thee: 

Up from the best, whereof no man need tire, 
Impel Thou me! 


Delight is menace if Thou brood not by, 

Power a quicksand, Fame a gathering jeer. 

Oft as the morn (though none of earth deny 
That these are dear), 


Wash me of them, that I may be renewed, 
And wander free amid my freeborn joys: 
Oh, close my hand upon beatitude, 
Not on her toys! 
—Louise Imogen Guiney. 


The Challenge of Democracy. 


’ 


REV. E. H. REEMAN. 


I want to speak about the challenge of democracy, 
with the intention of showing that the spirit of democracy 
is a perpetual challenge to every citizen of this demo- 
cratic land, and with the conviction strongly in mind 
that America’s mighty destiny can be fully realized 
only as every citizen of this free land is made to under- 
stand that the foundations of democracy are laid in 
eternal spiritual sanctions which involve the most 
solemn responsiblities for every one of us. 

“When in the Course of human events, it becomes 
necessary for one people to dissolve the political bands 
which have connected them with another, and to assume 
among the powers of the earth, the separate and equal 
station to which the Laws of Nature and of Nature’s 
God entitles them, a decent respect to the opinions of 
mankind requires that they should declare the causes 
which impel them to the separation. geal 


“We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men __ 
are created equal, that they are endowed by their Creator _ 
with certain unalienable Rights, that among these are — 


Life, Liberty and the pursuit of Happiness. ee 
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_ powers from the consent of the 
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With these sane and thrilling words the Declaration 

of Independence that made America a nation was enun- 
ciated in July, 1776. That Declaration was more than 
ie: the indictment of a soverign ruler by a group of hitherto 
ag dependent colonists—it was the affirmation of a new 
a faith, the utterance of a new vision, the articulation of 
| a new urge in humanity’s heart. 

In shaping this immortal emblem of humanity the 
framers of the Declaration of Independence, as Abraham 
Lincoln well said eighty-two years later, ‘‘erected a 
beacon to guide their children, and their children’s 
children, and the countless myriads who should inhabit 
the earth in other ages, . . . so that when in the distant 
future, if such time should ever be, some man, some 
faction, some interest, should set up the doctrine that 
none but rich men, or none but white men, or none but 
Anglo-Saxon white men were entitled to life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness, their posterity might look up 
again to the Declaration of Independence and take 
courage to renew the battles which their fathers began, 
so that truth and justice and mercy and all the humane 
and Christian virtues might not be extinguished from the 


land; so that no man would hereafter dare to limit and. 


circumscribe the great principles on which the temple of 
liberty was being built.” 

It is not in economic necessity but in spiritual sanctions 
that such principles are grounded. Whatever might 
have been the crimes of King George III. of England, 
and no matter into what extremes of revolt the colonists 
of America might have been driven by monarchical 
misrule and tyranny, such a declaration of principles as 
are at the foundation of the Declaration of Independence 
would have been utterly impossible unless there had 
already emerged in the heart of its framers the con- 
sciousness of a great new destiny and the vision of a new 
mighty compelling vision that we can never really under- 
stand except as a new urge and outreach of the Life-Force 
of the universe. 

Over against the ideals and sanctions of the Old World, 
the framers of that Declaration set up the new ideal and 
the new sanction of a New World. From the majesty 
of monarchy they appealed to the majesty of democracy. 
Out of the great deep heart of humanity arose the cry 
of a new faith and a new vision, the first note of which 
rocked to their foundations the ancient traditions, in- 
stitutions, and sanctions of human history, and the light 
of the dawning day of the people shot its first gleams 
across the face of the world. 

Heirs of those valiant lips that first uttered the word 
of God’s new urge, and you who from the many lands 
of earth have sought the freedom of these free shores, do 
you realize what it means to-day that you are citizens of 
a New World, a world of new sanctions, new principles, 


be brought to birth? Is our coming to 
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‘I believe there is such a divine urge back of democracy, 
and back of all democratic outreach, howsoever little it 
may be realized and understood by many minds. De- 
mocracy is not a mere political experiment: it is a 
mighty divine outreach. Democracy is not a mere 
matter of form of government, of a somewhat wider 
franchise, of a chance for the poorest American boy to 
become the President of his nation, or of the direct 
election of this dignitary and that official: democracy is 
a great new spirit born out of the mighty travail of 
humanity’s upward struggle and onward outreach. It 
represents not merely a new political and social ideal; 
it is not merely a matter of Jack being as good as his 
master, or of the elimination of certain old and outgrown 
class distinctions. Far more than all these things, — 
democracy represents a great new responsibility binding 
upon every man and a great new opportunity for every . 
man to manifest the kingliness that is in him. It takes 
the sceptre of kingliness out of the hand of the monarch 
and places it in the hand of the hewer of wood and the 
drawer of water, in order to show that he, too, is of the 
same stuff of which kings are made. It takes govern- 
ment out of the hands of a governing class and makes 
government the prerogative and responsibility of the 
whole complex mass of a nation’s citizenship. It levels 
up, not down, for its essential genius is the conviction 
that every man at heart is a king and equal to the dis- 
charge of the truest kingly functions. 

We can never understand the innermost meaning of 
democracy and the full challenge which it sounds for 
every man until we see that it is not a government and 
not a policy, but a faith and an ideal, a growing spirit 
ever reaching out toward larger expression and greater 
realization in the institutions and customs that are born 
of it. ‘The supreme task before America to-day is not to 
duplicate the achievements of the older monarchies and 
aristocracies of earth, but to demonstrate the vitality of 
the new spirit that is stirring to guide and shape aright 
the lives of individuals and the conduct of their collective 
affairs. 

Some ten years ago Mr. H. G. Wells came to_this 
country, not, as he said, to work a pretentious horoscope 
and discover a destiny, but to find out what he could of 
what must needs make that destiny—a great nation’s will. 
“The material factors in a nation’s future,” he said, 
“are subordinate factors; they present advantages, such 
as the easy access of the English to coal and the sea, or 
disadvantages, such as the ice-bound seaboard of the 
Russians; but these are the circumstances and not 
necessarily the rulers of its fate. The essential factor 
in the destiny of a nation, as of a man and of mankind, 
lies in the form of its will and in the quality and quantity of 
its will. The drama of a nation’s future, as of a man’s, 
lies in this conflict of its will with what would else be 
scientifically predictable, materially inevitable.” 

Mr. Wells says that in crossing the Atlantic on the 
occasion in question he came more particularly to 
question more or less openly certain Americans, not only 
men and women, but the mute expressive presences of 
houses and appliances, of statue, flag and public buildings, 
and the larger collective visages of crowds; what it is 
all up to, what it thinks it is all after, how far it means to 
escape or improve upon its purely material destinies. 
“T went,” he says, “ over there to find whatever conscious- 
ness or vague consciousness of a common purpose there 
is, what is their vision, their American Utopia, how much 
will there is shaping to attain it, how much capacity goes 
with the will, what, in short, there is in America, over and 
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above the mere mechanical consequences of scattering 
multitudes of energetic Europeans athwart a vast, 


healthy, productive and practically empty continent in 
the temperate zone.” . 

I quote Mr. Wells thus extensively because there is in 
the nature of his inquiry that which it is profoundly 
stimulating and valuable to ponder in the light of de- 
mocracy’s mighty challenge, and because, as he wisely 
says, the destiny of America depends not upon its mag- 
nificent and unique material advantages and factors, but 
upon the ability of its people to interpret the larger 
meaning of democracy and upon their capacity to respond 
to the challenge of its vision. ; 

It is the mistake of many immigrants coming to this 
country, and this is particularly true, perhaps, of those 
who come from the more advanced and progressive 
countries of Europe, that they expect to find an ideal 
democracy ready-made the moment they set foot upon 
‘American soil. They think of democracy as of some 
finished product of government and economics only 
waiting to be enjoyed, whereas democracy in reality is 
a mighty travail of mankind needing for its full birth and 
complete realization the utmost that every lover of liberty 
can put into it. Democracy is not something to be found; 
it is something to be made—in a sense it is the supreme 
test of humanity. This is the supreme responsibility 
which rests to-day upon the American nation more than 
upon any other of the nations of the world, that it has 
been granted to America on a greater scale of oppor- 
tunity than has ever been granted to a nation before to 
demonstrate the capacity of humanity to achieve democ- 
racy and to sustain and carry yet further whatever 
measure of the democratic spirit has found expression in 
new institutions and customs. : 

It has been the principle of all national life, as it is the 
essence of all aristocratic ideals and conceptions, that 
there are some who are born to rule and others who are 
born to be ruled; in other words, that kingship demands 
certain qualities that are found never in the mass, but 
only in exceptional individuals. It was against this 
belief that both the American Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, with its insistence that all men are created equal 
and with certain unalienable rights, and the French 
Revolution, with its great watchwords, Liberty, Equality, 
and Fraternity, appealed. ‘The appeal of both was from 
common human history and the constitution of every 
sovereign State to the common heart of humanity. I 
doubt if in all human history a braver or more daring 


- venture was ever made than when the framers of the 


Declaration of Independence flung the destiny of this 
great new land into the hands of the common people and 
set out to build a nation upon government of the people, 
by the people, for the people. That act was at once a 
denial and an affirmation: a denial that kings are any 
better fitted for government than commoners, an affirma- 
tion that where monarchy and aristocracy had failed 
democracy could succeed. 

‘The appeal was from distrust to trust, from fear and 
doubt to faith and hope. Ona scale of daring magnitude 
and glorious magnificence, the founders of the American 
Commonwealth were affirming their faith in man as man, 
in humanity as humanity. Over against the accepted 
and hitherto unchallenged doctrine of centuries, that 
human society is passive material moulded to the will of 
the few, they set the startling challenge that human society 
is dynamic, self-sustaining, self-advancing, and that out 
of the mass struggle of human life new destinies and new 
dignities may be safely trusted to evolve. Ruling and 
guiding, hitherto conceived as external, and in the nature 
of things possible only from without, they affirmed must 
be from within society, and operative through the actions 
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the common group. > OO a er aan 
Herein we see the mighty challenge of democracy and 
the mighty task that awaits our effort still. It is for 
America to-day to demonstrate that the faith of its first = 
sons was not a vain faith; it is for America to-day to 
show that all that aristocracy has accomplished and in- ; 
finitely more can be accomplished and is being accom- 
plished without external monarchic rule and by means 
only of the inward guidance of humanity’s own struggle 
and outreach. P 
The verdict that will ultimately acclaim, or disprove, 
the faith of America’s freemen is not yet written, but it 
is being written, and we are helping to write it. It is 
with something of this faith burning in his breast, I judge, 
that every intelligent immigrant sets foot in America, as 
it is with the same great faith inherent in his being that 
every true-born American faces the future. ‘To translate 
this faith into deeds and words and the minutest details 
of a complex civilization is the task of every American 
citizen. In other words, we are here, you and I, to show 
that faith in man, faith in humanity, is not in vain. We 


must not think of democracy as something long ago 


accomplished and established, rather must we think of 
it as something unspeakably intimate and vital and 
personal, something that constitutes for every one of us 
a responsibility and duty as direct, immediate, and 
personal as the duties of parenthood, and as sacred and 
solemn a responsibility as the most intimate sanctities 
of the human soul, a something the betrayal of which 
would be like the betrayal of a husband by a wife. 

Our first problem in facing the challenge of democracy 
is a problem of faith. Can we, do we, you and I, believe 
in human nature to the extent demanded by the demo- 
cratic urge? That is a hard and difficult question to 
answer, I know, and I want to speak, I do speak, not as a 
blind and foolish optimist indifferent to the hard facts that 
confront us. I have lived long enough to suffer most of 
the common disillusionments that await youthful op- 
timism, and that send many broken-hearted to their 
graves and as many more exiles from faith to the lands 
of pessimism and cynicism. I have seen my idols fall one 
by one. I have seen men I have loved and trusted and 
paid a price to follow falter at the critical moment and 
break and turn and flee from the head of a marching 
throng, spreading chaos and confusion through the ranks. 
I have seen hopes and promises that were as the breath 
of life to my soul crumble in dust and ashes at my feet. 
I have heard men with their own lips retract and belie 
the noblest utterances of their soul’s faith. -I have seen 
how the love of money and the lust for fame, power, and 
pleasure have sapped the very vitals of hearts that once 
beat high with noble resolve. I have felt the spell and 
contagion of the crowd’s enthusiasm, and watched it, too, 
waste and perish, or swing from faith to doubt and from 
resolute courage to knavish cowardice before my eyes. — 
I have known the love of women for men to fail, and the 
love of men for women, and have watched the tides of © 
passion sweep into the abyss the most sacred sanctities of 
heart and home. I have looked deep within and seen 
sometimes in my own heart the same dread seeds of disap- 
pointment and cowardice, and love, faith, and courage, 
suspended by the most gossamer of threads. With you 
I have seen Europe in these latter days change from a _ 
smiling land of promise, of great throbbing hopes and 
thrilling opportunities, into a veritable shambles of blood 
and hate. Sometimes in the darker hours that befa 
us all I have gazed up into a sky where every star h 
seemed extinguished and the sight of the gloom of w 
has made me doubt whether I could by any 1S 
longer believe in God, or man, or mys ee 
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s and from such a débris of disappointment and 
‘bitter sorrow, look up to this one star in the sky, the star 
of democracy’s hope and promise, and believe that its 
light will last where other lights have failed? Can we 
believe enough in human nature still to trust its instincts 

: and follow its impulses? 
Out of the heart of this great common mass, in which 
is gathered up all the cowardice and courage, all the 
bitter disappointment and pain of which I have spoken, 
can there come forth the power of a new life and the glory 
and majesty of a new kingship that will transfigure the 


earth? : A 
~ Out of this mighty mass struggle of individual lives, 
% this melting-pot of narrow provincialisms and petty 


selfish interests and wild overwhelming passions, can 
there anyhow come the spirit and power that shall achieve. 
the promise of the new life? el * 
Oh, I believe there can and will. I must believe it. 
Listen! I must believe it, I say, for it is one of the few 
_ things there is left to believe. I believe it because it 
would seem to me that in such a belief alone is there a 
true foundation for the larger structure of faith which 
the soul, if it is to function at all, can but seek to rear. 
I believe that by means of this mighty mass struggle in 
which are swallowed up all the petty personal concerns 
of men, and in which every man’s and woman’s fears and 
failures, hopes and faith, are merged, there will yet be 
achieved, aye, even now there is being achieved, a life 
which shall be life indeed, and in which kingship and 
saintship, humanity and divinity, shall come to their own. 
Don’t ask me why I believe it, I doubt if the reason 
could be told; but the belief is here, deep in my heart, 
the foundation upon which I am building my life and 
faith and work. I venture to speak of it to you only in 
the hope that if there is doubt in your soul this simple 
elemental faith of mine may help to strengthen yours; 
and somehow this elemental faith in democracy and its 
travail in the mass struggle of humanity is linked with 
God. I think, if I were to attempt to find a reason for it, 
this would be the only reason I could give—that God is 
identified with the whole business, that it is not all a 
permitted something sanctioned by an external being, 
a something that is but that might have been otherwise 
than it is, but a vital thing in which the Life-Force of the 
universe is involved with every one of us, and that the 
reason for all the pain and mystery of it is because de- 
mocracy does literally represent, to use Edward Carpen- 
ter’s inspired phrase, ‘‘the organic growth of God himself 
in time’’; and growth is always painful and mysterious, 
like all travail which results in the birth of life, whether 
it be the birth of a child, or the birth of a nation, or the 
birth of this bigger mystic something which democracy 
symbolizes. : ‘ 
Here is our challenge, yours and mine,—that we must 
identify ourselves with this travail and believe in the 
outcome of this mighty mass struggle, and must try as 
_____ best we may to be worthy of it, worthy if needs be to die 
in the travail if by means of it a larger life may be brought 
to birth. How I wish I might find words that would 
convey to you what I feel is the intensity of this mighty 
_ issue and its unspeakable importance and responsibility 
upraitit 


one of us. . 
into the face of a young mother who had 
r first-born and I read in the light of her 
: r face a secret I had never known 
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the thought that she had been counted 
worthy to bring a man-child to birth, to go down alone 
into the way of pain that leadeth by the portal of death 
and bring back a new life to earth; worthy to suffer pain; 
worthy to risk a path that may end in death! O men and 
women, is it to be thus worthy that we strive for the sake 
of this great new spirit, this wondrous new life, this latest 
urge of God, that is the inner essence of the new de- 
mocracy? 
F To be true citizens of America is not merely to enjoy 
the prerogatives of a larger human liberty, equality and 
fraternity, and not merely to profit by greater economic 
advantages and the chance for material success: it is 
rather to be counted worthy of a share in showing that 
faith in humanity is not in vain; that democracy is not 
a wild, foolish leap in the dark, but God’s own great 
venture in humanity with its foundations in the in- 
scrutable sanctions that hold the universe together. 
TRENTON, N.J. 
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“Mine Eyes have seen the Glory.” 


I will lift up mine eyes unto the hills: 
From whence shall my help come? 
My help cometh from the Lord 

Who made heaven and earth. 


He will not suffer thy foot to be moved: 

He that keepeth thee will not slumber. 

Behold, he that keepeth Israel 

Will neither slumber nor sleep. 

The Lord is thy keeper: 

The Lord is thy shade upon thy right hand. 

The sun shall not smite thee by day, 

Nor the moon by night. - 

The Lord will keep thee from all evil; 

He will keep thy soul. 

The Lord will keep thy going out and thy coming in 
From this time forth and for evermore.—Psalm cxvxi. 


To feel, in the ink of the slough 

And the sink of the mire, 

Veins of glory and fire 

Run through and transpierce and transpire; 

And a secret purpose of glory in every part 

And the answering purpose of glory in my heart; 

To thrill with the joy of girded men, 

To go on forever—and fail—and go on again; 

To be mauled to the earth and arise 

And contend for the shade of a word 

And a thing not seen with the eyes,— 

With the half of a broken hope for a pillow at night 

That somehow the right is the right 

And the smooth shall bloom from the rough. 
—Robert Louis Stevenson. 


No personal significance or insignificance can spare one 
or another of us. ‘The fiery trial through which we are 
passing will light us down in honor or dishonor to the 
latest generation. . . . We shall nobly save, or meanly 
lose, the last, best hope of earth.—Abraham Lincoln. 


I reckon that the sufferings of this present time are 
not worthy to be compared with the glory that shall be 
revealed in us. . . . While we look not at the things 
which are seen, but at the things which are not seen: for 
the things which are seen are temporal; but the things 
which are not seen are eternal. Romans viii. 18; 2 Co- 
rinthians iv. 18. 


The Dream. 


The broad noon blazed athwart the street, 
Adown the vulgar way; 

I met myself that used to be 
In this unblest to-day. 


Pity for those who meet the dead, 
Avenging wrongs of yore; 

But Christ have pity on him who meets 
Himself that is no more. 


His face was as the morning star, 
His eyes were full of light; 

Singing he went—of holy songs 
That rest not day nor night. 


The same old visions of dead things 
Hung round him like a prayer; 

A pack of dreams was on his back 
And a halo in his hair, 


He wore his rags so well, so well, 
His step was angel-gay, 

As one whose clouds of glory trail 
About him day by day. 


I met him where the four roads meet 
Hard by the money mart; . 

He turned and gazed into my eyes 
And pierced into my heart. 


‘So, fool, I know you well,” I said, 
The words fell swift and hot. 

Sternly he spoke. “So, fool,” he said, 
“So, fool, I know you not.” 


He passed, that self that is no more, 
Adown the drift of years; 
And left a silence on the street, 
A passion of vain tears. 
—Margaret Baillie-Saunders. 


Literature. 

THE Way oF THE Mountains. THE 
Way OF THE STars. Volumes Five and 
Six of the King’s Highway Series. 65 cents 
each. THE WaAy OF THE KING’s GARDEN. 
THE Way OF THE KING’s PaLace. Vol- 
umes Seven and Eight of the King’s High- 
way Series. 75 cents each. New York: 
The Macmillan Co.—Attention has been 
called in these columns to the earlier volumes 
in this important series of books for relig- 
ious education in the home. ‘The series is 
now completed with the publication of these 
four volumes. Each contains stories, poems, 
Bible passages, and- other notable sayings, 
designed to give instruction in religion and 
ethics by the indirect method. ‘These vol- 
umes contain, in the order named above, 
material for children ten, eleven, twelve, 
and thirteen years of age. As would be 
expected in a series so carefully considered 
and so thoroughly graded, the first two 
volumes (Stars and Mountains), designed 
for the younger children, contain many hero 
stories and dramatic episodes from history. 
In the later volumes there is much biog- 
raphy, and the sketches are very well writ- 
ten. Bible stories and incidents are freely 
used, sometimes in Bible language, some- 
times rewritten, the version usually selected 
being that of Dean Hodges, one of the edi- 
tors. No more serviceable material for 
Stunday reading in the home could be found. 
Teachers in Sunday-schools will find in 
these books material to supplement and 
enforce the regular lessons. Much of it is 
familiar and has long been used, but is not 


always easily available just when it is wanted. | in action which the rest of the book presents.!in the teachings of Jesus. 


Here it. is brought together in convéniett "The sae of the peer ire) 
and attractive form. There is also some|first chapter, but the way to the end 


new material. If the books of the series | teresting. ‘The moral tone is high and the > 
were numbered on the back from 1 to 8, the religious atmosphere unusually wholesome 


numbers corresponding 
school grades, it would make a convenient 
way of noting the age of children for which 
each is designed. 


ZEKIEL’S HOMESPUN PHILOSOPHIES. By 
Sarah Taylor Stratford. Boston: Sherman, 
French & Co. $1 net.—A strong blend of 
common sense and humor of the rustic 
variety best describes the philosophies of 
Zekiel, and as we turn Mrs. Stratford’s pages 
the longing seizes us to quote any number of 
them, so wholesome sound they in our ears. 
A couple at least we must indulge in; and 
the first we call attention to is styled ‘‘ Tildy 
Ellen’ :— 


“Matilda wants to buy a cow, 
An’ her an’ John has had a row 
About the kind o’ cow she’ll buy, 
An’ what she’ll pay, an’ reasons why. 


“‘She saved the money up herself, 
An’ hid it on the pantry shelf, 
By sellin’ eggs an’ garden stuff; - 
But, then, it seems, that ain’t enough,— 


“‘She’s got to do jus’ as he likes. 
There'll always be rows,—yas, an’ strikes,— 
S’ long as wives like Tildy Ellen 
"Il pass theirs over without yellin’.”’ 


A different note is struck in ‘‘Jake’s Esti- 
mate’’:— 
“Tis purty much the same old life, 
No matter where you livit! 
Born, edicated, gradjewated, 
Marry, work, eat, sleep, and die. 


‘The only difference is the lot 
You’re born in; what ye give it; 
An’ if you’re in the hardtack class 
Or have riz to cream an’ pie! 


‘Tis purty much the same old life,— 
In Skeedunk or Japan; 
An’ livin’ means jes’ do yer best,— 
The durndest best ye can.” 


We strongly advise our readers not to con- 
tent themselves with the perusal of these two 
poems only. 


THE MOUNTAINS OF THE MORNING. By 
Guy Fitch Phelps. New York: The Ab- 
ingdon Press. $1.35 net.—A story set in 
the hills of the Southland may be depended 
on to present certain stereotyped features— 
beauty of scenery, beauty of women, rough- 
and-ready mountaineers with revolver al- 
ways on the trigger, and a feud of long 
standing. ‘This story has all these, but it 
has much more. It has a preacher for a 
hero, who is a match for the mountaineers 
in physical prowess and their superior in 
intellectual and spiritual qualities. It is 
filled with adventure and peril, some of it 
in the realm of spiritual warfare. ‘The re- 
ligion to which the mountain men attain 


through the leadership of the “Sky Boss” 


is wholesome, free from cant and supersti- 
tion. ‘The best-written chapter is the one 
describing a wolf hunt; the least convincing 
is the minister’s argument on religion with 
a fair listener. It is a pity this comes so 
early in the story, if it must be in at all, for 
it might prevent some readers from enjoying 
the much more attractive picture of religion 


roughly to the} and appealing. 


A Soipier-Docror oF Our ARMY: JAMES 
P. Kiwpary. By Maria B. Kimball. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.50 net.— 
This is a military biography distinctly worth 
while. Dr. Kimball was a Colonel and As- 
sistant Surgeon-General in the army of the 
United States. His long career was typical 
of a phase in our military life now fast be- 
coming obsolete. Entering the army in time 
to see the final battles of the Civil War, 
and to be present at Lee’s surrender, most 
of his long term of active service was passed 
upon what was then the frontier, at a time 
when the Indian was still a factor to be 
reckoned with, and medical science,~so far 
as camp sanitation and hygiene were con- 
cerned, was in its infancy. He was with 
Guster in his last campaign, narrowly escap- 
ing being massacred with his commander; 
and he saw much active service in the Ute 
wars that followed. The book is written in 
simple, if somewhat sketchy, prose, affording 
occasional glimpses of stirring incidents, and 
suggesting, in merest outline, a personality 
manly and attractive. Maj.-Gen. Gorgas, in 
a brief but forceful introductory letter, says 
truly, ‘‘It is a human document worthy of 
record and remembrance.” 


At Suvta Bay. By John Hargrave. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.50 
net.—It is the same old story in another - 
vivid, heart-breaking form, the story of men 
who go out to kill or be killed, of horror, 
suffering, and death made common matters 
of every day. John Hargrave, also known 
under his Scout name White Fox, is a famous 
English scoutmaster. The notes and 
sketches which he made while doing his bit 
in the Gallipoli campaign add another to 
the important books bearing on the war, of 
which the end is not yet. He succeeds in 
giving the reader an impression of the sol- 
dier’s daily life under the conditions of that 
campaign. ‘‘The queer thing is that when 
I look back upon that Great Failure,’ he 
says, ‘‘it is not the danger or the importance 
of the undertaking which is strongly im- 
pressed so much as a jumble of smells and 
sounds and small things. - It is just those 
small things which no author can make up 
in his study at home.” It is the experience 
of living in plenty of excitement, that isn’t 
really very exciting, especially as one lies 
ill and thinks it all over and dreams of green 
grass and green trees in England. 


- 


On BeEInc Diving. By Marion Le Roy 
Burton, President of Smith College. Bos- 
ton: The Pilgrim Press. 50 cents.—The © 
publication of the annual baccalaureate ad- 
dress by the president of Smith College is 
an event to be looked for with eagerness. 
This year the address is more deeply true, 
more striking, more important, than usual. 
A word from the Psalms, ‘‘Ye are gods, and - 
all of you are children of the Most High,’’ 


is applied simply and directly to our human ra, 


life, as an essential truth of religion. - eae 
a view contradicts many of the old theori 
of human nature, but it is a cent 
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a a savior. In the consciousness of being 
divine lies the glory, the fascination, the 
promise of life. No word in this little book 
will offend those who are of the liberal faith. 
It is a message good not only for young 
women, like those of the graduating class 
to whom it was first addressed, but for any 
one who would realize the divine possibili- 
ties of life. . 


NEIGHBORS OF YESTERDAY. By Jeanne 
Robert Foster. Boston: Sherman, French 
& Co.—A half-century ago there was 
a region to the northeast of the Adirondacks 
but also bordering on the Middle West 
which differed very widely from its neighbors. 
The New England farmers living to the 
eastward possessed a certain dignity in their 
daily life, while the dwellers in the Middle 
West revealed a much wider vision. The 
locality thus hedged in between the Adiron- 
dacks and the mid-Western territories was 
inhabited by a simple, unprogressive people, 
clannish to an extreme but after this lapse of 
time slowly yielding up its primitive cus- 
toms. Says Mrs. Foster in regard to them: 
“The men and women in these groups of 
stories Neighbors of Yesterday and Lumber- 
jacks Tales were real persons: their portraits 
are not embellished nor their curb idioms 
perceptibly altered. The atmosphere in 
which they are steeped is thoroughly genu- 
ine, and the folk described in the two col- 
lections of stories are not less.’’ Realistic 
from cover to cover, but not unsympathetic, 
the contents of Neighbors of Yesterday make 
a strong appeal to the reader. 


Lines Lonc anp SHorvT: Biographical 
Sketches in Various Rhythms. By Henry 
B. Fuller. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. $1.25 net.—In very untrammelled 
verse Mr. Fuller traces for our entertain- 
ment the course in life of some twenty-five 
Americans of varied ideals—‘’Tobias Holt, 
Bachelor”’ is the title of the initial poem, 
“Delicacy,” “Polly Greene,” and ‘The 
Alien,’’ of others. Short stories constructed 
on lines indicated by Mr. Fuller’s can be 
made very effective, or they can be made in- 
sufferably dull, likewise. Mr. Fuller’s poems 
are not dull at any rate, and through them 
all plays a sharp humor that is very taking. 
Here are a few of his short lines:— 


* At twenty 
Holt seemed like other chaps 
In his own set and circle, 
He waltzed and redowa’d 
Was handy—brisk at picnics, 
Took all the girls on buggy-rides, 
Ushered at weddings— 
In short, was generally.” 


Tue CHURCH IN THE City. By Fred- 
erick DeLand Leete. New York: ‘The 
Abingdon Press. $1 -net.—Bishop Leete 
brings a ripe experience to his study of the 
church in the midst of city life. He has 
held five city churches of widely different 
types, and has added extensive observa- 
tions to his own experience. Yet some of 


"the chapters leave the reader with the feel- 


that he does not grapple with his sub- 
t treats it in general essays on his 
; n “The ‘Trend 
: n” do we have a 
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careful survey of some of the 
more conspicuous institutional churches. 
Lack of concrete illustrations and study of 
city-church conditions at first hand seem 
to be the defects of this book. It is too 
vague, general, and thus uninteresting. Some- 
times the sentences are trenchant sayings: 
“The habit of going slumming is both des- 
picable and perilous.” ‘‘ Angels have fallen 
by going to see the devil.” The writing is 
far more vigorous when describing “the 
brink of the crater” of evil, than in the 
presentation of the vision of a city redeemed. 


“ 


CuILD StuDy AND CHILD TRAINING. 
William Byron Forbush. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.—This book 
offers a course of thirty-six topics intended 
to furnish a basis of work for classes. It is 
less technical than many books which treat 
the psychology of the child, and deals with 
many of the situations of child-life in the 
home and the problems of parents in train- 
ing their children. For this reason it is 
especially useful for consideration in mothers’ 
meetings, parents’ classes, and for home 
reading. ‘“‘The course is definitely directed,” 
says its author, “toward a wiser parent- 
hood.” Each section ends with reading 
references in which each book is not merely 
named, but is characterized, thus offering 
a guide to an effective choice. The last 
forty pages contain directions for laboratory 
experiments of a practical sort, which will 
give students some first-hand knowledge of 
the subjects treated. 


By 


‘THe Frrst Easter. Arranged and illus- 
trated by Harold Speakman. New York: 
The Abingdon Press. 40 cents net.—This 
is a companion volume to The First Christmas, 
issued from the same press. The text is 
from the Fourth Gospel, beautifully printed 
in large type, with decorations in gold. 
There are three full-page color illustrations 
and a cover design. ‘The latest of the resur- 
rection traditions, which the Gospel of John 
presents, lends itself especially well to sym- 
bolic treatment, filled as it is with the mysti- 
cal faith of a devout soul writing early in 
the second century of our era. The draw- 
ings are an effective interpretation of the 
narrative. 


THE AVOMANCE OF Fires. By Arland 
D. Weeks, Professor of Education in the 
North Dakota Agricultural College. Bos- 
ton: D. C. Heath & Co. 60 cents.—This 
is an excellent little text-book on the sub- 
ject. It is designed not alone to give in- 
formation, but to create public sentiment 
concerning fire prevention, and so -to help 
in the conservation of our national resources. 
The book is so well written, and the illustra- 


; : 
tions are so well chosen, that children in 


the home are likely to want to read it. So 
many of the topics, such as the use and care 
of matches, gas, and electricity, Christmas- 
tree festivities and Fourth of July celebra- 
tions, relate primarily to the home, that it 
would be well for parents to buy this book 
and use it in home instruction. 


It’s ALL IN THE Day’s Work. By Henry 
Churchill King, President of Oberlin Col- 
lege. New York: The Macmillan Co. 50 
cents net.—How shall one meet the hard- 
ships and disasters of life? In what spirit 
is he to undertake his task? The Kipling 
phrase which gives the title to this essay by 
Dr. King indicates the sense of proportion, 
of adjustment, which takes the ill with the 
good and counts it all part of the day’s work. 
The book is permeated with a virile spirit 
which counts the goal of life worth the cost 
of achieving it, and with the adventure 
accepts its risks. It is a vigorous and satis- 
fying essay, good to put into the hands of 
young people and certain to win from them 
acceptance and regard. 


LEAVENING THE LEVANT. By Rev. Joseph 
K. Greene, D.D. Illustrated. Boston: 
The Pilgrim Press. $1.50 net.—This book 
of four hundred pages describes the land 
and peoples of Turkey from the standpoint 
of a missionary who has spent fifty-one years 
of his life in the country he describes. Many 
problems, political, racial, and moral, are ~ 
discussed.’ A chapter deals with the Arme- 
nian massacres; missionary methods and 
motives are discussed, and a chapter of per- 
sonal reminiscences is added. The entire 
profits of this book are devoted to Armenian 
relief, 
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J. l. SHERARD. 


“Be sure your sins will find you out!” 
It is a saying true; 

But if they always find you out, 
The better ’tis for you. 


When virtues call and gently knock 
Your favor kind to win, 

Be sure they do not find you out, 

. But always find you in! 


What Happened to Flossie Turner. 


Flossie’s father and mother were becoming 
very anxious about her. She was in the 
best of health, brought home good reports 
from school, and always seemed happy. Yet 
they had many a long and serious talk con- 
cerning her, for their little daughter had one 
t; great fault: she was not perfectly truthful. 
Now Flossie never meant to tell an un- 
truth, indeed she would have blushed at 
the thought of uttering a deliberate false- 
hood; yet the habit of exaggeration was so 
strong with her that whenever she began to 
tell anything her father said it puzzled him 

to tell “‘which was fact and which was Flos- 
sie.”’ 

This afternoon she came home from school 

with two of her companions, and they were 
talking over their plans for the coming 
summer. 
: “Well,” said Flossie, at last, ““we don’t 
know that we shall go anywhere, but it-is 
very probable. My aunt and uncle from 
Maine will be here in July, on their way to 
California; and we will perhaps decide to go 
with them.” 

“Oh, how delightful!’ exclaimed Katie 

Brown. ‘I’ve always wanted to go to Cali- 
‘ - fornia. Do you really think, Flossie, that 
x: you will go?” 
a “Why, it’s not fully decided,” Flossie re- 
plied, smoothing out a fold in her little silk 
apron; “but I overheard father and mother 
talking about it this noon. If we go, we 
shall probably stay a year, at least; for the 
winter is really the most delightful time, you 
know. And I could go on with my studies 
out there, for we would be in some large city 
for the winter.”’ 

“© Flossie Turner!’ exclaimed Clara 
Trimble, “you are certainly the most fort- 
r unate girl! Here we plan to go for a few 
‘S weeks to some farm not forty miles from 

home, while you are to have such a lovely 
trip and see such delightful things.” 

Then the clatter drifted down the hall 
and finally ceased as the girls departed, 
and Flossie returned to the sitting-room just 
as her father and mother entered it from the 

we side veranda. 
: Dr. Turner drew his little daughter to him, 
and said soberly :— 

“Flossie dear, come to the window a mo- 
ment: I want to examine your mouth. 
Your mother and I have just been speaking 
of it; and I fear it is possibly a serious matter, 
and may require a surgical operation.” 

Somewhat frightened, Flossie stood and 
waited while the doctor drew aside the 
shades, and then, parting the pretty red lips, 
carefully examined the little mouth inside 
and out. Turning to his wife, he said:— 


| kerchief yet. 


mal conditions here. Everything seems p 
fectly healthy and sound.” 


Flossie ventured to smile a little at that, be 


and asked a trifle anxiously,— 

“Why, father, what made you think that 
anything was the matter with my mouth?’ 

‘Well, daughter,’ he replied gently, sit- 
ting down and drawing her lovingly to his 
side, “‘your mother and I were sitting on 
the veranda just outside the window, and 
heard all about that wonderful trip we are 
to take this summer. Won’t you tell me, 
dear, just what you heard us say about it?” 

Looking down, with flushing cheeks, Flos- 
sie said slowly,— 

“Why, when mother read Aunt Flora’s 
letter—she said—she wished it was possible 
—for us to go with them—and you—you 
said, if we went—you should want to stay at 
least a year, and—and—and—that—that— 
that—it was not to be thought of!’ 

“Truly, daughter; and I wondered what 
sort of a mouth my little girl has when such 
a simple thing grew to be so big a story in 
the telling. If the mouth should grow as 
big as the story, dear, what a sad thing it 
would be!” 

Flossie soberly returned her father’s kiss, 
and went thoughtfully into the library, 
where, taking her ancient history, she set- 
tled herself in a big easy-chair by the window 
to study. But, for some reason, Peter the 
Great failed to interest her; and, laying her 
head back comfortably, she thought how 
frightened she was when her father had said 
there was something the matter with her 
mouth, and of what he had said to her after- 
ward. Suddenly she heard the school-bell 
ring; and, hastily gathering together her 
books, she ran lightly down the steps, and 
started for school. 

A little knot of boys and girls were aide 
cussing the lessons for the day as she entered 
the room, and Frank Clarke said,— 

“Flossie Turner, did you work that fifth 
problem in algebra?” 

eViage” 

“Did you learn that history lesson?” 

“Ves.” 

“That long list of kings?” ‘ 

“Yes,” laughingly answered Flossie. 

“Well,” he exclaimed, “I’d just like to 
ask you how late you studied!” 

““Oh,” Flossie replied, with a little sigh, 
“it was "most midnight when I finished!” 

The minute she uttered the words she felt 
the strangest sensation in her face, as though 
her mouth had widened out almost from ear 
to ear. Hastily putting up her handker- 
chief, and hoping no one noticed it, she said 
in a strange voice, “No, it wasn’t later than 
eleven o’clock.”’ 

She felt the corners of her mouth come 
back into place a little, and waited; but no, 
she would never dare take down her hand- 
Summoning all her courage, 
with a great effort, she added, to the amaze- 
ment of everybody, ‘‘Indeed, Fred, I be- 
lieve it was only half-past nine’; and then, 
feeling the little mouth was quite natural 
again, she took away the protecting hand- 
kerchief, and added, “I was thinking it was 
later.’ Unfortunate words! Again the 
rosy mouth grew larger; 
looked at her curiously, as she added, “I 
mean it seemed later than that.” ‘To her 
great relief the bell tapped, and they passed 


to their classes. When Flossie proved to 


and the scholars 


“Did you receive any assistance in Ta 
| work?” ie 
Flossie looked up brightly, and laughingly tag 
replied,— | “2° = Oe 
“There was no one there to help me but 
my father.”’ 

Alas! Not too much, but too little, had —% 
been said this time; and she suddenly felt 
her mouth growing smaller and smaller, until 
she thought she must look’ like one of the 
fishes one sees in the market, with her little 
round mouth. Hastily raising the friendly 
handkerchief, she said, as _bravely as pos- 
sible,— 

“My father saw I was bothered,—and— 

and—asked me one or two questions which— 
made me see.’ 

“Ah, yes!” continued the professor: “it 
was not, then, worked eutirely without as- 
sistance?” . 

“No, sir,” said Flossie, more relieved at : 
having told the truth than she had ever been 
in her life before. 

Oh, what a trying day it was! Almost 
everything she said had to be altered before 
she was through with it, for each had either | 
more or less than the exact truth. After 
supper she drew a long sigh of relief, and sat 
down on the veranda steps to rest and think 
it all over, so thankful there was nothing 
further to dread that day. 

But a group of merry boys and girls gath- 
ered one by one upon the steps; and Flossie 
forgot, in the midst of the jokes and merri- 
ment, the many mortifications and trials of 
the day. 

Suddenly Clara Trimble said,— 

“O Flossie, Elliot was telling us at supper 
about your adventure with that snake; and 
he thinks you’re a trump!” 

“What was that, Flossie?’ exclaimed the 
young people in one breath. ‘‘ There are no 
snakes in our woods, are there?” 

“Well, I don’t know,’ laughed Flossie, ; 
“whether there are any now or not, but 
there was one.” 

“You were walking with your father, 
weren’t you, when you saw it?” asked Clara. 

“Yes,” said Flossie, with a sudden recol- 
lection of how little truth there had really 
been in the story she had told Elliot yester- 
day, and nervously hoping nothing more “4 
would be said about. it. ; 4 

“Oh, what was it? Do tell us! I am so 
afraid of snakes!” exclaimed Fannie Clarke, 
glancing apprehensively about her and gath- 
ering her dress about her feet. ; 

“Tt’s not worth telling, I am sure. Let’s 
talk of something else!” begged Flossie, 
thankful for the gathering dusk that hid her 
flushing face. How could she confess that it 
was only a harmless little garter-snake that — 
chad slipped quickly away through the grass? 
But Clara, proud of her friend’s courage, | 
launched upon a recital of how big the snake ‘. 
was and how brave Flossie had been, never ¥, 
screaming, although it had coiled itself right — : 
up in front of her. “Didn’t it, Flossie?” = 

A moment Flossie hesitated. The dark- 
ness would protect her. She could not 
while everybody was full of admirati of 
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Mr. Pipes wanted atest “Don't you go to school, little boy?” the - 
lawn and spread it on the | teacher asked him. 
‘It won’t take us long with our little] “ Oh, yes’m,”’ politely. 

“Oh, you do? Well, I suppose you think 
the multiplication table is perfectly dreadful, 
too?” she asked, smilingly. 


| streets. 
wagons.”’ 

They. all wanted to shout “Hurrah!” at 
that; but they remembered what the doctor 


| poor I 
{ e word the corners of her fpousths ranks way 
“behind her ears. What could she do? She 
could not take it all back now! . Oh, if they 


‘would only talk of something else! 


“What kind of a snake was it, Flossie?” 
persisted Clara,—‘‘not a rattlesnake, was 


it?’’ 
“No,” answered Flossie; 


add another word. ' 


“Elliot said your father thought a was a— 


I forget, Flossie. What was it?” 


“A moccasin, 


” 


walk below! 
scream, only to see her father’s laughing face, 
as he said,— 


“Well, little girl, and so the history fell 


down with a bang, and spoiled your nap.” 
But, with both hands in her fluffy bangs, 
Flossie looked at him wildly. 
“O father, my head! Where is it?” 


“Why, daughter, it seems to be about 
where it ought to be, unless, indeed, you 
should come and lay it on your father’s 


shoulder.” 

Then, nestled in his comforting embrace, 
she told him all her dreadful dream, which, 
after all, turned out to be a blessed dream; 


for, whenever in future Flossie began to 
tell more or less than the exact truth, the 
remembrance of that nap came with a queer 


feeling about the corners of the rosy mouth, 


and with brave honesty she stated the exact 
facts, until it became at last as much a habit 
to be perfectly honest as it once had been to 
exaggerate.—Mary A. Miller, in Presbyterian 


Banner. 


Dr. Martin’s Helpers. 


“The only way you can help is by keeping 


very quiet,” said Dr. Martin to the little 
group of boys and girls waiting to hear how 
Miss Edith was that morning. “She doesn’t 
need bouquets now, and you must not ring 
the door-bell to ask how she is, but just keep 
as still as mice. If she is kept quiet a few 
days, I think she will soon be well.” 

Then the busy doctor drove away down 
the street. There were a great many sick 
people just then, and he had little time to 
talk to any one who was well. The chil- 
dren whispered about Miss Edith, though 
they were a whole block away from her house, 
and were sorry they could not see her. On 
Sundays it seemed very strange to have a 
new teacher in the class-room; and, though 
Miss Mary did her best for the children, they 
all missed their dear teacher. 

“T don’t see how she can be quiet with all 
those old wagons rumbling past,” said Nellie 

as eight hoofs pounded over the paved street. 
“1 wish the streets were all soft and dusty 

_ like they are at grandpa’s in the country.” 
, ey: they all had carpet over them,” 
1. “I guess it doesn’t do much good 
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and then he clapped 
“Tve got a 


but her voice 
sounded so strange she had not courage to 


said Flossie, faintly; and 
with that what a dreadful thing happened! 
The corners of her mouth had come together 
at the back. She felt the top of her head 
waver; and then over it went with a dread- 
ful crash, down the steps and on to the stone 
She sprang up with a little 


had said, and scurried away like mice for all 
the little wagons and wheelbarrows in the 


neighborhood. Very soon there was a thick, 


soft, grass carpet in front of Miss Edith’s 


house, and the children were working like 
beavers up and down the street. The hoofs 
did not make a great noise after that, and 
even the heavy wheels moved softly over the 
grass. 

“Here! what are you youngsters doing, 
scattering straw up and down this street?” 


said a gruff voice, and there stood a big 


policeman, all shining with brass buttons, 
and a heavy frown on his face. ‘You'll 
have to stop this nonsense at once.’ 


“Tt’s because Miss Edith is sick,’ said 


Roy, wiping the big drops off his red face. 


“Please don’t talk quite so loud. The 
wagons rattled so, and Dr. Martin said she 
You won’t make us take it 


must be quiet. 
off, will you?” 

“No, indeed!” said the big man, kindly. 
“Go right ahead and I'll help.” 


When the policeman took a big wheel- 
barrow and carted several loads of grass from 


the lawn, the children said he could wheel 
as much as a dozen wagons could carry, and 
the task was soon complete. Dr. Martin 
came the next morning, and was much sur- 
prised to find the street so quiet, until he 
saw the grass carpet. 


“Miss Edith is much better, children,’ he 


said kindly,—‘“so much better that I have 
just been telling her about my crowd of 
little helpers. I wish every patient I have 
could have such kind, helpful neighbors. 


Your carpet is doing more good than my 


medicine.” In a very short time Miss 
Edith was back in her place well and happy, 
all because of the doctor’s helpers, she said, 


with a bright smile.—Hilda Richmond, in 


Sunday School Times. 


Eating His Way. 


Freddie despised the multiplication table. 
It made you ache all over to say your tables, 
and you couldn’t remember. 

Mother went out of the room. When she 
came back, she had a glass jar of tiny colored 
candies. She opened it, and poured out a 
splendid beap on the tablecloth. 

“Now,” said she, brightly, ‘“‘here are five 
little candy dots in a row. Here are eight 
rows. How many candy dots?” 

“Forty,” promptly. 

“Ves. Now make seven times five and 
four times five and the rest. When you 
have made the whole table, learn it. When 
you have learned it, eat it!” 

“ce Oh ad 

It was the most splendid way to learn your 
tables. Freddie went to work with a will, 
and, when the teacher—that is, mother— 
said, ‘‘School’s ottt,” he had learned his 
five table. He didn’t eat it til! after school. 

The next day they went back and re- 
viewed the two table, and the next day after 
the three, and the next day after that the 
four. 

One day the next-door twins’ teacher was 
making their mother a call. Freddie was 


| making one on the next-door twins. 


“Oh, no’m,” eagerly. “T’m very fond of 
mine.’ 

“Indeed! How far along are you?” 

“T’ve eaten only as far as seven times seven 
yet,” said Freddie; and he went home won- 
dering why the next-door twins’ teacher had 
opened her eyes so wide.—A nnie H. Donnell, 
in Youth's Companion. 


Try It. 


A famous English gardener once heard a 
nobleman say complainingly, “I cannot 
have a rose garden, though I have often tried, 
because the soil around my castle is too poor 
for roses.”’ 

“That is’ no reason at all,” replied the 
gardener. ‘‘ You must go to work and make 
it better. Any ground can be made fit for 
roses if pains are taken to prepare it. The 
poorest soil can be made rich.” 

It was a wise saying, and it is true in other 
places than rose gardens. Some young 
people say, ‘‘I can’t be cheerful,” or “I 
can’t be sweet-tempered,” or “I can’t be for- 
giving,” as if they were not responsible 
for the growths in their soul garden because 
the soil is poor. But “‘any ground can be 
made fit for roses,” 
made fit for the loveliest blossoms of char- 
acter.— Young People. 


Dog Rescuers. 


A setter dog ventured too far on the ice 
of Williams Lake, and, falling in a hole, was 
unable to get out of the water. Among 
those who saw the dog struggling in this dan- 
gerous place was a large Newfoundland dog, 
who rushed to the spot, planted himself 
firmly on the further side of the hole in 
which the setter was struggling more and 
more feebly to escape, and made several 
efforts to grasp the drowning dog. He per- 
severed until he caught the dog’s neck in his 
teeth, then he pulled him up to a place of 
safety. After he could stand, the setter 
wagged his tail and rubbed himself against 
the Newfoundland gratefully, and the rescuer 
and rescued trotted off together—Our Four- 


footed Friends. 


Thar hilteak’s. Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Children in every form of need are given practical help 
by experts in aiticnitige. both in their own homes an 
in specially chosen foster homes. 

Those within forty miles of Boston who can open their 
homes to children, without charge or at moderate prices, 
are urged to communicate with the office. 

The Sunday-schools give generously but contributions 
and bequests from adults are much needed. 

Present, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 

VICE- PRESIDENT, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Crerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 


Directors: Mrs. Clara via Beatley, Ee R. Blinn, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip De Normandie, 
Lard Oe ls Rony Nathaniel ¥ Kidder, Dudley 
-L. Pickman, Jr., Russell A. Sears, William H. Slocum, 
te 'S a B. - Stow, Augusta G. Williams, M.D. 

BARRE B. FL ELD, GENERAL SECRETARY, 
279 vf Pana Street, Boston, Mass. 


and any heart can be - 


adopted by 


An Alliance Resolution. 


The following resolution was unanimously 
the twenty-three members 
present at the executive board of The 
Alliance of Unitarian and Other Christian 
Women on Friday, April 13:— 


The executive board puts on record its sympathy with 
the forces that are working for the overthrow of tyranny 
and the establishment and strengthening of the principles 
of democracy and freedom. 

A time of grave crisis like the present emphasizes the 
need of caution lest we extend our hatred of policies and 
systems to the people who maintain them. “We believe 
in the Brotherhood of Man.” 

Alliance women will serve their country as the op- 
portunity shall present itself to each. May that service 
make for the highest patriotism. Let us work with others 
wherever it is possible and make the occasion not one for 
separation into sectarian groups so much as for co-opera- 
tion and partnership in good works. 


The Alfiance. 


The monthly meeting of the executive 


‘board was held Friday, April 13, Miss Ban- 


croft presiding. The treasurer reported all 
appeals completed except that for Lawrence, 
Mass. Contributions are still desired for 
War Relief, for which no specified amount 
was asked. Money will soon be sent to Mrs. 
Weller for her work for wounded soldiers 
in France. 

Mrs. George S. Wright, Watertown, Mass., 
has become a life member. 

In memoriam have been added the follow- 
ing names: Mrs. Susan R. Conger, Chicago; 
Mrs. Augusta S. Vinal, Somerville; Mrs. 
George F. Sumner, Canton; Mrs. Elizabeth 
W. Lee, Barre; Mrs. Emma Gage Proctor, 
Franklin, N.H.; Mrs. Frank S. Sherburne, 
Boston; Mrs. Mary Dodge Hawes, Somer- 
ville; Mrs. Mary H. Taylor, Quincy, N.H.; 
Mrs. Hattie E. Holden, Billerica. 

Word was received of meetings addressed 
by Mrs. Davis in Chicago and Hinsdale, IIl., 
with Omaha, Denver, Salt Lake City, and 
the rest soon to be visited. 

The president reported visits to two Phila- 
delphia branches and to several in Massa- 
chusetts. The board after hearing the letter 
addressed to the ministers of our churches 
with a stirring message for the present hour, 
signed by Hon. William H. Taft, president 
of the General Conference, Dr. Samuel A. 
Eliot, president of the American Unitarian 


“Association, and Miss Bancroft, president 


of The Alliance, by formal vote recorded its 
endorsement of the letter and of Miss Ban- 
croft’s action, twenty-three members being 
present, two not voting. The director for 
Eastern Canada expressed feelingly her 
appreciation of the letter and its message. 

A resolution of sympathy with the forces 
working for freedom and democracy was 
unanimously adopted and will be given such 
publicity as may seem best to a committee 
consisting of the president, secretary, and 
Mrs. Blair. 

The report of the Cheerful Letter committee 
told of one thousand eight hundred reply 
post-cards sent out to correspondents. Over 
$75 was added to the treasury for the Cheer- 
ful Leiter from a lecture given at Bulfinch 
Place Chapel, Boston, by Rev. Herbert A. 
Manchester of the Massachusetts Bible 


- Society. 


The Junior Fellowship committee reported 
that much good relief work is being carried 
on by Junior branches. The food question 


for sick an Feutierenlad babies: in’ se? isbetia to do 
preparation. 


= 


of France is a very serious one. Mrs. Voigt 
expects to go to France in July and will be 


glad to take any garments ready at that. 


time for the orphans, or socks for the soldiers. 

The resignation of Mrs. Saville, chairman 
of the Cheerful Letter committee, was re- 
ceived, and it was voted to accept the resig- 
nation with appreciative thanks for the 
excellent service rendered by Mrs. Saville 
for five years. 

A new branch was reported, Niagara 
Falls, N.Y. 

A letter from Mrs. Scott, who had reached 
Indianapolis in her visitation of Alliance 
branches, reported that Indiana has now 
one hundred and one members and is entitled 
to a director. 

A vote of thanks was offered to the Society 
for Christian Work in San Francisco, which 
generously met all the expenses of Miss 
Pecker’s stay in California on her return to 
America, and one to the International 
Institute of China, which voted unanimously 
to pay her hospital expenses in Shanghai. 

Miss Lowell, Mrs. Donahue, and Mrs. 
Alma Faunce Smith were appointed a com- 
mittee to plan for an Alliance meeting in 
July at the Isles of Shoals. 

The subject of the public meeting of The 
Alliance in Tremont Temple, Monday, May 
21, at 2.30 p.M., is “The Mobilization of 
Spiritual Forces.’ Addresses will be given 
by Miss Bancroft, Rev. Frederick M. Eliot, 
Rev. Frederick R. Griffin, Rev. Abraham 
M. Rihbany, and Dr. Samuel A. Eliot. All 
interested are cordially invited to be present. 

At the business meeting, Wednesday, 
May 23, 10 A.M., in the First Church, greet- 
ings will be brought by workers from various 
parts of the country. At 3 P.M. Miss Ban- 
croft and Mrs. Osgood invite Alliance friends 
to an informal reception at Hotel Somerset, 
when opportunity will be given those who 
are engaged in any of the several depart- 
ments of Alliance work to meet and confer 
with others who have the same interests. 

The usual conferences of Cheerful Letter 
and Post-Office Mission workers will be held 
in Channing Hall, Thursday at 11 a.m. and 
3 P.M. 

Full reports from the Western States were 
received with interest, and Massachusetts 
reports were concluded. 

The next meeting will take place May 18. 


The Tuckerman School 


The closing lecture of the Thursday course 
was given on the 12th by Rev. Elmer S. 
Forbes, secretary of the Department of Com- 
munity Service of the American Unitarian 
Association. Mr. Forbes alluded to the 
new name of the department he represents 
and then described the community service 
of various churches. T'welve members from 
the Mission Circle of the Universalist church 
of Framingham were guests and listened 
with interest. 

Plans are being formulated for next year’s 
work. It is now the time for those who are 
thinking about attending any courses an- 
other year to make known their intentions. 
It is especially desirable that any who may 
plan to enter as resident students should 
make application for rooms. 

Occasionally an inquiry is made sich 
entrance conditions. The first condition, 
plainly, is an earnest interest in and desire 


th 
Ne Steet ‘ alineste 
take the place of this. A high-school edu-_ 


other equipment as a college or experience 
can give is a- great advantage, for a student 
thus equipped is prepared to finish the re- 
quired subjects in a shorter time. , 

The diploma course covers two years, but 
the subjects required may be spread over a 
longer time. Elective courses may be ar- 
ranged .to suit the needs of the special 
student. Certificate recognition is given 
for the completion of special courses. The 
idea is to make arrangements with enough 
strength and purpose to give preparation 
necessary for the younger students, and 
flexible enough to meet the needs of those 
with more experience and training. 

Several donations of books for the refer- 
ence library and reading-table have been 
received. The various articles of furnish- 
ing for the house have been gradually sup- 
plied by loyal friends. Two much-needed 
articles, an umbrella jar for the hall and a 
hamper for the kitchen, are especially useful. 
For these and all other contributions there 
are continued appreciation and thanks. 


Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice. 


The Unitarian Fellowship for Social Jus- 
tice recently issued the following resolution 
to its members for areferendum vote. To give 
members on the Pacific Coast ample time in 
which to reply two weeks were allowed to 
elapse before the votes were tabulated. The 
resolution with the votes section by section 
is as follows:— 


Resolved: That we commend to President Wilson the 
following measures for averting an immediate war with 
Germany:— 

x. That he warn American citizens off belligerent ships. 
[Yes, 39. No, 3r.] 

2. That he refuse clearance to ships of the United States 
carrying contraband and passengers. [Yes, 36. No, 34.] 

3. That he withdraw the protection of the Government 
from American citizens who are willing to jeopardize the 
Nation’s peace by sailing on American or neutral vessels 
carrying contraband. [Yes, 37. No,32.] | 

4. That he keep all American vessels out of the danger 
zone for the present. [Yes, 29. No. 36.] 

5. That in the event of an overt act, which, in his judg- 
ment, requires a declaration of war, no action be taken 
until a referendum vote of the people is taken. [Yes, 30. 
No, 31.] 

6. That he take no action without first calling into con- 
ference all the neutral nations whose rights and safeties 
are equally affected with our own. [Yes, 30. No, 32.] 

7. That the adjudication of any dispute we may have 
with Germany be postponed until after the great war is _ 
over. [Yes, 31. No, 32.] 

Carortne L. CARTER, 
Secretary. 


Morgan Memorial Notes. 


A new feature has recently been added to 
the already varied and extensive work of the 
Morgan Memorial in the form of a second- 
hand bookstore at 37 Corning Street. Thou- 


sands of books and entire private libraries = 


have been contributed to the institution and — 


have been assorted and classified. Many 


of the books are rare and have great value. 


Among them are’ books that will prov of e 


great service to students, cand include 


cation or its equivalent is required. ‘Such 4 7. 


persons: per day during the past year. This 


erage of one hundred | fae Sake om 


entire work is financed sao 
receipts of its stores. _ 

An illuminated revolvittes cross on the top 
of the new Morgan Memorial industrial 
building on Corning Street is now in service 
every night. It can be seen from far out at 
sea and from Somerville and the Blue Hills. 
The cross itself is ten feet high and is mounted 
one hundred and twenty-five feet above the 
street level. It is the only revolving | cross 
in use in New England and is (oops 
much attention and comment. 


ough the 


For , Green a soe 


The Grace Chapel Branch at Green Harbor, 


Mass., respectfully solicits from interested | 


friends any useful or fancy articles for its 
annual fair, which will be held August 8 and 
9. Contributions may be sent to the secre- 


tary, Mrs. Elizabeth Peterson, Green Har- 


, Mass., who will acknowledge them. - 


American Unitarian Association. 

The directors held their regular monthly 
meeting, Tuesday, April 10. Present: 
Messrs. Brown, Cornish, Eliot, Elliott, Kyle, 
Little, Richardson, Robertson, Robinson, 
Wiers, Wigglesworth, Williams, and Wilson, 
and Mrs. Dinsmoor. 

The treasurer’s statement for Merph, fol- 
lows:— 


~ RECEIPTS, . 
Cash on hand March 1, 1917........+-200006 $20,560.70 
SI TaaLIN CRCSTRUURI lp ds Scrat = as ee ip ace ao 9,844.96 
Bequest of Miss Elizabeth P. Channing 
of Milton, Mass., additional......... 67.87 
Wetiiesr of#Miss Ellen Channing of : 
Milton, Mass., to create the Ellen 
Pow gee a Rand genes. S255 5,953-97 
Bequest of Eugene F. Fay, Brookline, 
Mass., added to Reserve Fund ...... 50.00 
Bequest’ of Mrs. Louise W. Rice of 
Worcester, Mass., added to Reserve 
poo ol a ge rad Se ae ee tye Me ITA 50.00 
Foreign Relations, gift...............+ 50.00 
Gifts to the Unitarian Service Pension 
Society Permanent Fund:— 
“Mr. and Mrs. Francis M. McGarry L 
of Grafton, Mass... ...-¢-++ ss 100.00 
Miss Frances A. Roberts, Phila- 
deiphia, Pasizassi.&, iss sbsiiast 200.00 
- South Congregational Society, Bos- 
MM, MaSS...... 2.0222. e ences ees 1,000.60 
First Parish and Religious Society of 
. W: Mass., to increase the 
First Parish and Religious Society of © 
Warwick, Mass., Fund ...... Pave i 5,200.00 
ee nee eer ee 46.66 
Income of invested funds........./...5 » 6,781.51 
_ Investments received for reinvestment. 100.00 
Investment Gun Building Loan Fund 
TORN Gl) Wer oes oes os 1,150.00 
Reimbursed for advances on Unitarian _ 
Building Account ..............00+5 2.31 
ale $68,167.07 
j PAYMENTS. 
- For missionary (societies, etc.)....... $6,151.83 
Salaries rt other missiona missionary expenses: . 1,725-55 
, Expenses of Unitarian Building.......... 60%. 
_ Payments on account Fa trust funds.. 1,600.00 
WEStMENES . 5 ose een e sire cenemerescsre 21,285.00 
é 1,700.00 
2,250.06 
199-53 
ance ee 32, 653-20 


$68,167.07 


esent the American Uni- | 
iation in its corporate capacity 
|in the State of Washington as required by 
| the laws of that State | governing foreign cor- 
porations; to authorize the treasurer, Henry 
M. Williams, to execute a partial release of 
the mortgage dated November 1, 1911, given 


|by the First Unitarian Society of Seattle, 


Wash. 
Upon the recommendation of the publica- 
tion committee it was 


Voted, To print in leaflet and placard form for distribu- 
tion and display in church and camp: (x) sentences from 
Lincoln’s Second Inaugural, (2) three verses of the Battle 
Hymn of the Republic, (3) Dr. Holmes’s hymn “O Lord 
of Hosts” and other similar quotations as selected and 
approved by the president, the editorial secretary, and 
Mr. Saunderson. 

Voted, Fo authorize the compilation and printing of (r) 
a selection of hymns for use in the churches in time of war 
and (2) a pamphlet of services, hymns, and readings for use 
in church and camp. 


The president read the report of the Com- 
mission on the Celebration of the Four 
Hundredth Anniversary of the Protestant 
Reformation, and it was 


Voted, To authorize the printing of the report of the 
Commission on the Ceélebration of the Four Hundredth 
Anniversary of the Protestant Reformation, with the 
accompanying suggested Orders of Service for Sunday, 
October 28, 1917. 


The secretary reported that the matter of 
uniting Norfolk Street Church and Christ 
Church is progressing favorably; also that 
the report of the secretary of the committee 
on supply of pulpits has been received and 
referred to the New England Committee, 
and that the matter of the standardization 
of ministers’ salaries has been considered 
and the committee has decided that it would 


| be inadvisable to take action at this time. 


Upon the recommendation of the president 
itwas 


Voted, That the thanks of the board be sent to Miss 
Frances A. Hill for her most acceptable gift of a portrait 
of her father, Rey. Alonzo Hill, D.D. 

Voted, To change the name of the Department of Social 
and Public Service to the Department of Community 
Service. 

Voted, To appoint Rey. Marion F. Ham to represent the 
Association at the meeting of the Southern Conference at 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Voted, To request the secretary to secure a design for 
a new seal for the Association. 

Voted, To appoint Mrs. N. J. Bishoprick of New York 
superintendent of the New York headquarters for the 
ensuing six weeks. 


Upon noinination by the treasurer it was 


Voted, To appoint Mr. Maurice H. Wildes as auditor of 
the treasurer’s accounts. 


Upon ‘the invitation of the president, Rev. 
H. H. Saunderson spoke on the work of the 
Commission on the Wayside Pulpit, and 
Rey. S. R. Maxwell on his observations during 


96 | his trip through the Southwest. 


The president gave an account of his trip 
as relating to the churches in Texas and 
Southern California. 

Upon the request of Mrs. Dinsmoor it was 


Voted, That the president be authorized and requested 
to appoint a committee to consider the suggestions suh- 
mitted by the Commission on the Recruiting of the 


Ministry and to recommend appropriate action. 


_ The meeting adjourned at 4 30 P. M. 
a Bas CS . CORNISH, 
Secretary. 


pole. 


Che mesial People’s Religious 
Union, 


| Hawthorne Club, Bowdoin College. 


The following is the report of a recent 
organization, the Hawthorne Club of Bow- 
doin College, somewhat unique in the annals 
of the Young People’s Religious Union:— 

“We have chosen to name our organiza- 
tion after one of Bowdoin’s most famous 
sons, Nathaniel Hawthorne, of the Class of 
1825, and long connected with the Tran- 
scendental and Unitarian movements. Presi- 
dent Emeritus Charles W. Eliot of Harvard, 
in a letter of acceptance of honorary presi- 
dent, said, ‘It should be the work of the 
Hawthorne Club to show that the Unitarian 
views of God and man are more effective 
than any other toward right living, good 
works, public spirit, personal and social hap- 
piness, in joy or in sorrow, in labor or in rest, 
in peace or in war, in life or in death.’ 

“The officers as elected are: President, 
Russell Davey Greene, Brunswick, Me.; 
vice-president, John Wesley Coburn, Lewis- 
ton, Me.; secretary, Ralph Irving, Roxbury, 
Mass.; and treasurer, Louis D. McCarthy, 
Roxbury, Mass. 

“Arrangements are being made to have 
Mr. Harold Manderson lecture on ‘Work 
in the American Ambulance Service in 
France,’ whence he has recently returned.” 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


The annual meeting of the Joseph Priestley 
Conference will be held with the Unitarian 
Society of Germantown, Pa., Wednesday, 
April 25. At the morning session there will 
be a devotional service conducted by Rev. 
William D. Parry, Philadelphia; addresses 
by the president, Mr. M. T. Garvin, Lancas- 
ter, and the chairman of the council, Rev. E. 
H: Reeman, Trenton, N.J.; report from the 
secretary and treasurer, Mrs. J. T. Rorer, 
Philadelphia; the usual business; and an 
address by Rev. Charles H. Lyttle, Brook- 
lyn, N.Y., In. the afternoon addresses will 
be given by Rev. Charles . Riedel, Rev. 
Charles A. Wing, Rev. F. A.“ Hinckley, and 
Dr. Joseph McFarland. At the‘ evening 
platform meeting Rev. Roger S. Forbes will 
speak on ‘‘The Unitarian Idea of Salvation,” 


and Prof. Clayton R. Bowen on “‘Jesus’ 
Church and Ours.” 
Churches. 
Breprorp, Mass.—First Congregational 


Society, Rev. Loren B. Macdonald: Easter 
Sunday was a red letter day in the life of 
this church of long and honored history. 
In the afternoon, with the patriotic devo- 
tion which has always characterized its 
people, a flag was flung to the breeze from 
the front of the meeting-house, with appro- 
priate and impressive exercises. The na- 
tional emblem itself, presented by Mr. 
Charles W. Jenks, was used at the close of 
the Civil War, and is yet preserved in ex- 
cellent condition, Mrs. Albert T. Bacon, 
president of the Women’s Alliance, repre- 
sented that organization in the gift of the 
Mr. George R. Blinn accepted the 


Cc. 
¥ 


gifts Pee behalf of the parish committee, 
making an effective plea for personal loyalty 
; and practical service. The singing of 
“America” and the national anthem added 
to the impressiveness of the service, the 
whole concluding with a salute to the flag 
led by Mrs. Blinn, regent of the Old Con- 
cord Chapter, D.A.R. After the flag-rais- 
ing the people came into the church and 
took part in the regular Easter service. 
The Communion followed, nearly the whole 
- congregation remaining. An important 
event was the admission into church mem- 
bership of eighteen people, each signing the 
ancient brief and simple covenant. The 
occasion was one of great encouragement 
to those who have the welfare of the parish 
: at heart. This revival of religious interest, 
promising much for the future, is largely 
due to the persistent zeal of a few devoted 
supporters, chief among whom is Mrs. Jerome 
A. Bacon, long the treasurer of the parish 
and deeply interested in all its activities. 
Among the most valued members of this 
parish most faithful in their devotion are a 
former minister, Rev. George F. Piper, and 
his efficient wife, who frequently presides at 
‘ the organ. ‘The church deserves great credit 
for having kept its activities alive under a 
partial ministry. For the last eighteen years 
it has shared its minister with the church in 
Concord, with a service every Sunday after- 
noon. 


DoRCHESTER, Mass.—Christ Church, 
Rev. Paul Harris Drake: Enthusiasm 
reached high tide at the service on Easter 
Sunday morning, at which one hundred and 
seventy-eight people assembled to listen to 
a sermon on ‘‘Eternal Life.’”’ An augmented 
chorus choir sang the Easter anthems, and 
there were flowers in profusion,—a part of 
which were given by the Norfolk Street 
Church Alliance in memory of Rev. B. F. 
McDaniel. Four members of the congrega- 
tion joined the church formally, making 
forty-nine who have signed the covenant 
book during Mr. Drake’s ministry. “Electric 
lights have recently been installed, and the 
people are enjoying stereopticon lectures on 
Sunday evenings. Good Friday was ob- 
served by an evening service. The Easter 
offering for current expenses was the largest 
thus far, and many new contributors have 
been added to the regular list of weekly 
pledgors. Christ Church is facing the end 
of its fiscal year with no indebtedness, not- 
withstanding that the budget this year is 
about $800 more than formerly. An or- 
chestra, composed of young men from the 
Hale class, has recently been organized. 
Work for the new parish house is pushed 
along as fast as circumstances permit, and 
the building committee is in consultation 
with architects and building-movers as to 
utilizing, so far as practicable, the material 

~ from the Norfolk Church. 


Fat, River, Mass.—The Unitarian So- 
ciety, Rev. Thomas §S. Robjent: Easter 
Sunday was marked by very large congre- 
gations at the church and Sunday-school 
services. he minister preached a special 
Easter memorial sermon for all those who 
the past year have died for freedom and 
humanity, and asked his people solemnly 
to vow by life and service that ‘‘these dead 
shall not have died in vain.’”’ Two beauti- 


ful silk flags,—the National and State,— 


eae: ; 
ish en giving one of ee semi-monthly meet 
‘ings over to a general social to which a 


the gifts of three friends, were raised for the 
first time in the chancel of the dignified and 


churchly auditorium. ; 


CasTINE, Ms.—First 


Christian Temperance Union, gave an un- 


usually fine address on ‘“‘Woman’s Part in 
Mrs. Quimby is a winsome 
and effective speaker. The Castine Alliance 
would recommend her to other Maine 


Social Uplift.” 


Alliances desiring something worth while. 


KINGSTON, Mass.—First Congregational 
Church, Rev. Sidney S. Robins: A week of 
special services was held in the church during 
the week preceding Holy Week, similar to 
those so successful last year. The May- 
flower Congregational Church was invited 
to unite in the meetings, and their pastor 
took part in the services. Rev. Charles E. 
Park preached Monday and Tuesday even- 
ings, on ‘‘ The Father Worketh Hitherto, and I 
Work.’”’ On Wednesday evening Rev. Julian 
C. Jaynes preached on ‘“‘The Symbolism of 
the Cross,” and on Thursday evening Rev. 
Louis C. Cornish took for his text, ‘“‘I will 
lift up mine eyes unto the hills, whence 
cometh my help. My help cometh from the 
Lord.” Rev. Harold G. Arnold on Friday 
evening took as his subject, ‘‘The Valley of 
Decision.’”” The last special meeting was 
held Sunday, on the regular evening for the 
united services of the Unitarian and May- 
flower churches which have been held 
alternately during the winter. Rev. William 
W. Fenn preached on ‘“‘Thy Will be Done— 
A Motto not of Resignation, but of Enlist- 
ment.” Great interest was manifested 
through the week and both churches were well 
represented. During Holy Week, services 
were held in the Mayflower Church, in 
which the congregation of this church joined. 
Services were omitted on Easter Sabbath 
evening, as on that date occurred the regular 
monthly meeting of the Patriotic Forum. 
These united meetings have proved so suc- 
cessful that they will be continued for the 
present. A feature has been the presence 
each week of some town organization in a 
body, thus bringing the churches and organ- 
izations into closer touch, while the Patriotic 
Forum brings every church and every citizen 
of the town together. These two move- 
ments are bringing a growing unity of pur- 
pose in the town. 


LANCASTER, Pa.—Church of Our Father, 
Rev. Charles Riedel: Easter Sunday saw 
the fruition of the efforts of the past few 
months, when. eight persons received the 
right hand of fellowship. Excellent music 
was rendered at both services, and the at- 
tendance was the largest in the record of the 
church for Easter despite a snowstorm in 
the evening. The sermon subjects were: 
“The Old Hope” at 11 A.M. and ‘‘The Con- 
tinuance of the Spirit” at 7.30 p.m. On 
Saturday, April 7, the children of the Sun- 
day-school were given an Easter party, and 
Easter morning they gave a programme of 
recitations and songs preceding the morning }. 
service. The Longfellow Club, which here-|t 
tofore has been only a literary society, is 
extending its influence and helping the par- 


‘members and friends of the church are wel- 


Congregational 
Society, Rev. Milton E. Muder: The Castine 
branch of the Women’s Alliance is bringing 
to a close a very successful year’s work. At 
the last regular meeting Mrs. Althea Quimby 
of Portland, president of the Maine Women’s 


comed. A different committee is appointed 
for arranging each entertainment, and thus 
far these open meetings have proved to be 
teal friendship gatherings marked by the 
greatest sociability. A successful class for 
the study of higher criticism and liberal 
religious thought has been conducted by the 
pastor this year, and it is largely owing to 
this work that the new members were gained. 
The class started with twelve members and 
now has over sixty, with an average attend- 
ance of forty-five. One thing is unique. 
Four or five men, most assiduous students 
and deeply interested in liberal religion, will 
unite with the church as soon as their wives, 
who are Unitarians in embryo, have become 
full-fledged liberals and can join with them. 
This is the usual method reversed. As a 
rule, it is the women who urge the men to 
become church members. 


NorweE.i, Mass.—First Parish, Rev. 
Howard Charles Gale: The past few months 
have been marked by several important ad- 
vances in this fine old parish. A Young 
People’s Religious Union of over thirty 
members has been organized and holds 
regular Sunday evening services. New 
courses of study have been introduced in 
the Sunday-school. During Lent services 
were held Wednesday evenings, with visit- 
ing clergy. On Palm Sunday seven candi- 
dates were baptized and on Easter twelve 
were confirmed: five women and seven men. 
Congregations were of record size at both 
morning service and vespers. A beautiful 
offering-plate was an Easter gift by Mr. 
Horace T. Fogg, chairman of the parish com- 
mittee. ‘The annual offering for the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association was $77. This 
parish will celebrate its two hundred and 
seventy-fifth anniversary within a few 
months. 


PEMBROKE, Mass.—First Church in Pem- 
broke, Rev. Arthur Hayes Sargent: Easter 
Sunday was a memorable day that called 
forth remarks about the old times when 
country churches were well filled. Seventy 
people were present at the Easter concert 
and sermon. An offering was taken for 
starving children in Armenia. The Sunday- 
school is growing. A Young People’s re- k 
ligious Union was organized March 24 and 
will hold a monthly religious service in ad- 
dition to social, musical, and dramatic 
work, Mr. Sargent is scoutmaster of Troop 
No. 1, Boy Scouts, of Pembroke, formed 
under his leadership. A series of patriotic 
sermons, along lines of good-will and peace, 
has been well received in this town, where 
patriotism is a ruling passion of the people. 

The installation service has been delayed ; 
to a time when the natural beauty of Pem- 
broke will be at its height, probably in May. 


PETERBORO, N.H.—The Congregational 
Society, Rev. George F. Patterson: The 
Easter services were significant of the spirit 
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one of the largest congregations ever assem- 
bled gathered there for the morning service. 
Appropriate music was arranged by the 
quartette. Mr. Patterson read a beautiful 
poem, ‘The Magnificent Christ,’ and 
preached, ‘‘with power,’ as Dr. Francis 
Peabody would say, a sermon on “The Mes- 
sage of Easter.’ It was an eloquent and 
masterly sermon, finely delivered. The em- 
phasis on the value of useful service here 
and now brought to mind that line from 
Emerson, ‘‘Of what use is Eternity to a man 
who cannot use well half an hour?”’ The 
collection for the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation was generous. Following the morn- 
ing service came the children’s hour, with 
recitations and songs, and a little Easter 
play. The Sunday-school offering was sent 
to the Children’s Mission. At 4.30 at a 
vesper service a chorus of twenty of the 


young people sang with the quartette, and 


deserve much praise. Mr. Patterson read 
Hamilton Wright Mabie’s ‘“ Awakening”’ 
and gave an address. This service also was 
largely attended, all societies of the town 
being well represented. Through the effi- 
cient leadership of Mr. Patterson and his 
devotion to church interests this church is 
coming into its own. The people are awak- 
ening to new life and new possibilities, and 
it seems good to them all. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—First Unitarian 
Church: At the service of Easter Sunday 
a beautiful mural monument was unveiled, 
which has been erected to the memory of 
the late beloved pastor of the church, Rev. 


Charles Elliott St. John, D.D. ‘The service 
was conducted by Rev. W. W. Fenn, D.D., 
Dean of the Harvard Divinity School, who 
paid a noble and well-merited tribute to his 
long-time friend. He was assisted in the 
unveiling by the pastor emeritus, Rev. 
Joseph May. ‘The monument is in the form 
of a tablet, of Siena marble, enclosed in a 
rich bronze frame. 


SCHENECTADY, N.Y.—AIl Souls Church, 
Rev. Addison Moore: Three Sunday morn- 
ing addresses beginning April 15, are given 
by Dr. Moore, on the general topic, Ques- 
tions that America must Answer before War 
can End, as follows: ‘‘What are the objects 
Sought by the Nations at War?” “What can 
America do to Prevent Diplomacy from 
being a Menace to Peace?’ ‘“‘What has 
America to say about the Proposals for 
International War-Insurance?”’ 


SOMERVILLE, Mass.—First Church (Uni- 
tarian), Rev. Chester Arthur Drummond: 
The parish year that is just closing has been 
fruitful in many ways. The religious life 


| has been deepened by special services, notably 


by the midnight candle-light service on 
Christmas Eve and the sunrise service on 
Easter morning, both of which were largely 
attended. At the Easter vespers twenty- 
seven persons affiliated with the church, as a 
result of the confirmation class. During 
the year an organization has been formed 
to conserve for the church the enthusiasm 
and resourcefulness of those young women 
who are unable to meet with The Alliance 
because of duties during the day. These 
thirty women who call themselves the 
Guild of Ametros (service “‘ without measure’’) 
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ikave been OER to both starch and 
community. The literary part of their 
meetings has consisted in a study of the 
modern drama with interpretative readings 
by Mr. Drummond. The social service 
committee rejoices that this year the Somer- 
ville Forum, which had its inception in this 
church, has now been taken over by the 
Somerville Federation for Social Service, of 
which their minister is president. The first 
Community Christmas in this city of ninety 
thousand people was inaugyrated by Mr. 
a. Drummond, who was chosen chairman of: a 
committee representing all creeds and races. 
The educational committee, which is 
responsible for the administration of affairs 
in the Sunday-school, is planning a fitting 
‘ celebration for the seventy-filth anniversary 
of the founding of the First Sunday-school 
in Somerville, which preceded the organiza- 
tion of the church by two years. It is hoped 
that all former members of the school who 
see this notice will plan for this first Sunday 
and Monday in June, and will send their 
names at once to the minister. The Wo- 
men’s Alliance has just finished a stimulating 
course of addresses by visiting ministers on 
the five points of our faith. ‘The first per- 
formance on any stage of Henry Van Dyke’s 
“House of Rimmon’”’ was given with marked 
success. Other interesting plays have been 
given by the Dramatic Club..during the 
year. The Men’s Club, Boy Scouts, and 
other smaller organizations have had an 
equally interesting and profitable twelve 
months. 


2 STONEHAM, Mass.—First Unitarian 
Church, Dr. George William Bell: Owing 
to the intense eagerness on the part of the 
people at large more thoroughly to compre- 
hend the present national situation and the 
individual responsibility, the minister will 
change his announced topics and preach a 
series of three sermons’ upon The American 
Crisis. April 15 the subject will be “‘ Achieve- 
ment—the Legal Establishment of Our Prin- 
ciples’; April 22, ‘‘Promise—the Moral 
Realization of Our Purposes’; April 29, 
“Duty—the Test of Loyalty and Sacrifice.” 


WaLtHam, Mass.—First Parish., Rev. 

Joseph P. MacCarthy: On Sunday, April 1, 

in response to a request from the Red Cross 
Society, the parish voted unanimously to 
grant the use of the church for “hospital 
purposes if need arises. The chairman of 

the parish committee made a carefully pre- 

r pared diagram of the church, giving dimen- 
sions, conveniences of the Chapel, etc. The 
Chapel has been headquarters for more than 


a year of the surgical dressings committee, 


the chairman, Mrs. Thomas P. Smith, being 
a member of the First Parish. In the year 
fifteen thousand yards of material were 
used. It has been announced that Waltham 
will be a hospital base. _ 


Personals. 


Dr. Troward H. Marshall is withdrawing 
from the Unitarian ministry, and according- 
ly has resigned as minister of the First Uni- 
tarian Church of Rochester, N.V., the resig- 

. nation to take effect July 1. 


Rev. Frederick May Eliot, associate min- 
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FIRST PARISH (1630), Meeting-House Hill; Dor- 
chester, Rev. Roger Sawyer Forbes, the minister, will 
p . Mo service.at 11. Church school at 0-45, 
Aa. Mr. Forbes’s Class at 0AM. 


MORISON: ree Caiabieise, Mass., fAphr 12, Anne 7. 
Marison, aged 70 years, wife of Rev. Robert S. Morison. 


FISH.—In Jenkintown, Pa., April 8, Helen C. Fish, 
widow. of Rev. Wi H. Fish. Unitarian papers in 
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Guunees OF THE ‘DISCIPLES, corner of Jersey, r 
Peterboro Streets. \braham M. 


By the death oo Mrs. Holden on Apeil 2. Unity. Circle 
Alliance of Bosten loses its faithful and devoted president, 
and the denomination a loyal and earnest worker, 

She was an early member of Unity Church in Boston 
when Dr. Savage was the minister, an officer in the Aux- 
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As the nation enters upon war, it is the supreme duty of our fellowship 
of churches to maintain the spiritual fife at a high level, as from it will 
flow the streams of idealism, courage and consecration. Many of our 
newer churches depend upon the support of our fellowship, through the 
American Unitarian Association. Whatever service our churches render at 
this time, it is of great importance to sustain the established work of the 
Association. These newer churches are needed in their communities as 
sources of spiritual life. 


The totalsum . . $160,000 
Already Raised . . $67,000 
To Be Raised . . $93,000 
Last year in special campaigns, 
Unitarians raised $116,000. 
This year’s undertaking can be 
completed if we act promptly. 


$120,000 © 


- (a) Toestablish new work - - $45,000 om ‘eae 
(6) To continue work begun . —. 75,000 $120,000 Divided as follows: 
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For the Service Pension Society ee. 10,000 work. 


For the Tuckerman School 4 ‘ Z 4 “a5 5,000 $45,000 
| $160,000 
Through the Register, from week to 
week, the contributions will be recorded. 
The diagram on the right represents 
graphically the task and its progress. 


Each square represents $1,000, and the 
squares will be filled as the money is con- 
tributed. The task is to 


FILL THE SQUARES 


(6) Tosustain and en- 
large the fruitful 
work which the 
Association is now 
doing. 
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Raised 53,000 
Balance $22,000 . 
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Pleasantries. 


Teacher (in a kindergarten physiology 


* class): ‘‘Harry, can you tell me the function 


. 


_ his listeners. 


of the pores of our bodies?” Harry: ‘They 
are things we use to catch cold with. 


Mother (to future son-in-law): “I may 
tell you that, though my daughter is well 
educated, she cannot cook.” Future Son- 
in-law: “That doesn’t matter much, so long 
as she doesn’t try.” —Fliegende Blatter. 


A Westerner visiting New York was held 
up by a highwayman with the demand, “Give 
me your money, or I'll blow your brains out!” 
“Blow away,” said the Westerner. “You 
can live in New York without brains, but 
you can’t without money.” 


Two friends returning from a late evening 
gathering, says a writer in the New Orleans 
Times-Democrat, noticed a Chinaman. The 
following exchange of remarks followed: 
“JT wonder what that Chinaman is doing up 
so late,’ said one. ‘‘Shirts, I suppose,’’ came 
the answer. 


Prof. Cleveland, for many years connected 
with Bowdoin College, was once asked by a 
medical student if there were not some works 
on anatomy more recent than those in the 
college library. ‘“‘Young man,’’, said the 
professor, measuring the entire youthful 
scholar at a single glance, “‘there have been 
very few new bones added to the human body 
during the last ten years.” 


At a soldiers’ hospital one of the wounded 
Tommies sought permission to visit the 
village. The matron did not think it wise 
to let him go, so asked him what he wanted. 
“T want to get something ina shop there,” 
he said. ‘‘ Well,” she returned, ‘‘I am go- 
ing to the village myself this morning, and 
may as well get it for you.” ‘‘Very well, 
ma’am,’’ agreed the Tommy; “please bring 
me a hair-cut and a shave.”’ 


The Westminster Gazelte vouched for the 
following as genuine answers to examination 


questions: ‘“‘Yew is a she-sheep. Dodo 
means ‘You are the same!’ [Query, 
“ditto.”’] Dodo is a bird that is nearly 


decent now. A knave is a man who shows 
people their places in church. Mr. Balfour 
is a man who ruined a lot of people and then 
wrote a book. Making some one under- 
stand anything is called ‘exasperating’ (so 
the examiner thought). 


Willie likes ice-cream, but he drew the line 
at turning the freezer. One day when his 
mother returned home, she was agreeably 
surprised to find him working at the crank 
as if his life depended on it. ‘‘I don’t see 
how you got him to turn the ice-cream 
freezer,’ she said to her husband. ‘‘I of- 
fered him a dime to do it.’ ‘‘You didn’t 
go about it the right way, my dear,” replied 
herhusband. “I bet him a nickel he couldn’t 
turn it for half an hour.’”’—Harper’s Weekly. 


In the early years of his ministry Bishop 
Bascomb, of the Southern Methodist Church, 
was considered ‘‘too much of a dandy,’ and 
was sent on mountain circuits to bring him 
down to the level of old-fashioned Method- 


ism. One of his mountain members per- 


suaded the minister to wear a suit of home- 
spun, that he might be more in harmony with 
When Mr. Bascomb appeared 
as trig in homespun as he had been in broad- 
cloth, the mountaineer’s chagrin was intense. 
“Well, I declare!’ he exclaimed. ‘Go it 
your own way, Brother Bascomb. I give it 
up. It ain’t your clothes that’s so pretty, 
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Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 2oth Street, New York City; 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and 162 Post 
Street, San Francisco, Cal. ; 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. Tt supports missionaries, establishes 
and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in building 
meeting bones publishes books, tracts, and devotional 
works. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Louis 
C. Cornish. 

_ Address contributions to the Treasurer, Henry M. Will- 
lams, Esq. 


Unitarian Sunday School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 
_ Incorporated in 1885. The active work of the Society 
is carried on by the Department of Religious Education 
of the American Unitarian Association. 
Address correspondence to the President, Rev. William I. 
Lawrance. , 
ea ee contributions to the Treasurer, Rev. Frederick M. 
lot. 


The Alliance of Unitarian Women. 


Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
peg churches for missionary and denominational 
work. 2 
Address correspondence to the Secretary, Mrs. Caroline S, 
Atherton, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, 11 St. John Street, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
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Of Underground Refuse Disposal 

Keeps your garbage out of sight 
in the ground, away from the cat, 
doe. and typhoid fly. 

peas with foot. Hands never 
touc 
Qe 


UBA.PAT.OFF 


Underground Garbage 
and Refuse Receivers 


A Fireproof Receiver for ashes, sweepings and oily 

waste in house or GARAGE. 
Our Underground Earth 

Closet means freedom from z ; 

polluted water. 1 p 

Look for our Trade Marks 
Inuse12 yrs. It paystolookusup. | 
Sold direct. Send for catalogue. is 


C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr. 
19 Farrar St., Lynn, 


ASSe 


EDWARD A. ANDREWS 
REAL ESTATE AND INSURANCE 
Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 
Property near the College a Specialty. 


_HAVE YOU A BOOK PLATE? If you have a 
library you need your individual book plate beautifully 
designed and engraved. Send 25 cents for a signed artist 
proof of my Craftsmanship. BRETT, 30 BROMFIELD 
STREET, BOSTON. 


Educational. 
THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 


Each girl’s personality observed and developed. 
Write for circulars. : 
West Newton, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


Organized in 1896. 
Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, oS) Service.” 
ddress correspondence to the Secretary; Miss Grace R. 


corr, 
Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 


McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1866. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to 
give addresses on various phases of the temperance ques- 
tion. 

Address correspondence to the President, Rev. Edgar 
S. Wiers, Montclair, N.J. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles 
H. Stearns, 265 Harvard Street, Brookline, Mass. 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY, 
Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 
Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 
demic, agricultural, and domestic art subjects. All that is 
promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. Low charges. 
Scholarship. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H 


General Conference of Unitarian and 
Other Christian Churches. 


Organized in 1864. It meets biennially for the purpose 
of strengthening the churches that unite with it for more 
and better work for the kingdom of God. 
ces William Howard Taft, LL.D., New Haven, 

onn. 

Vice-Presidents: Hon. Adelbert Moot, Buffalo, N.Y.,; |) 
Hon. Hugh McKennan Landon, eg Ind.; Hon. 
Horace Davis, LL.D., San Francisco, Cal.; Hon. Marcus 
P. Knowlton, Springfield, Mass.; F. A. Delano, Chicago, 
Ill.; John W. Loud, Montreal, Can. 

seneral Secretary, Rev. Walter F. Greenman, Milwau- 
kee, Wis., to whom all correspondence should be addressed. 

Treasurer, Percy A. Atherton, 53 State Street, Boston. 

Commitiee on eee Nee Commitiee: Rev. 
Leon A. Harvey, New York, N.Y.; Rev. Ernest C. Smith, 
Chicago, Il.; Rev. Charles T. Billings, Belmont, Mass. 


The MacDuffie School 


of Housecraft 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass, 
On plan of English schools, 
One year course. 
Joun MacDurrie (Harv.), 
Mrs, Joun MacDurFriE 
(Raucl.) 


National League of Unitarian Laymen. 


Organized May 25, 1909, “to bring the men of the sepa- 
rate churches into closer acquaintance, co-operation, and 
fellowship.” ; 


Danforth Schoo! J 


Framingham, Mass. 


Honorary President, Hon. William H. Taft. ee 
President, Charles £, Ware, Fitchburg, Mass, The country life school 
Vice-Presidents: Charles W. Ames, St. Paul, Minn.; for young boys 


Cyril H. Burdett, New York City; Hon. Horace Davis 

LL.D., San Francisco, Cal.; Hon. Duncan U. Fletcher, 

Jacksonville, Fla.; Milton T. Garvin, Lancaster, Pa.; 
George C. Wright, Ottawa, Can. 

Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. Elmer S. Forbes, 25 Beacon 

Street, Boston, Mass., to whom all correspondence should ee 

reau 
i 


James Cuester Frac, A.B. 
Head Master 7“ 


bi ddressed. ‘ : e@ 4e e 
e The Christian Register School 
Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice. - PARENTS Pimge & 
_ Organized in 1908, “‘to provide a fellowship for united] Expert advice freely given to parents > 
oie bakers the application of ou religous ideals fo the regarding day and boarding schools for 
needs of the present day.” both boys and girls. yal eee 
Write the Christian Register School Bureau e 


President, Ret. Frank C. Doan, Plainfield, NJu 
Honorary Vice-Presidents: Rev. Charles F. Dole, Rev. , 
* e - 1459 ei 
272 Conarzss Sr., Boston, ASS. 
Pee ee 2) iY. 0-Pa : WR 01 ‘ lw 


John Haynes Holmes, Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 
Address correspondence and send contributions to the 
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